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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AT the saioc tim« that the Editor begs leare to offer the 
following as the cause of the little delay that has taken 
pUce to the Publication of these Poems, he begs also re- 
spectfully to present his Thanks to those vfho have been pleassd 
to favour, them with their encouragement by Subscription. 

So rapid appears to have been the Sale of these Poems lo 
London after the Publication of the Second VotuM.* the 
lut summery that another Edition has been already' since 
published. This> containing the following lengthy PaiFACX, 
the beautiful Oot to Lovz, and same additional explana** 
tory Notes, more than the former Edition, did not reach 
this Country till after the present one had been put to Press, 
and the First Volume nearly finished. Some little delay, has 
arisen from this circumstance, but, at the same time, it haa 
enabled the Editor to give the Work compleat, which other- 
wise would not have been the case 3 and though attended with 
considerable more ezpence than he calculated upon when he 
pat it to press, it will be delivered to the Subscribers at the 
Pt'ict mentioned in his Proposals. The only difference that 
now exists between this and the last London Edition is, that 
the Poem entitled the Convict is retained in this Edition, 
bat omitted in that, and that the Arrangement of the Poemt 
!n the First Volumt somewhat differs. The Reader, however, 
by turning to them as they follow in the preceding Table of 
Contents, will have them as they are arranged in the last 
London Edition. 
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PREFACE. 



THE First Volume of these Poems has already been submittei 
to general perusal. It was published as an experiment which, I 
iioped^ might be of some use to ascertain^ how far, by fitting to 
Metrical arrangement a selection of the real language of men in 
astate of vivid sensation, that sort of pleasure and that quantity 
of pleasure may be imparted, which a Poet may rationally endea- 
vour to impart. 

I had formed no very inaccurate estimate of the probable effect 
of those Poems : I flattered myself, that they who should be plea- 
ted with them would read them with more than common plea- 
sure i and on the other hand I was well aware, that by those who 
ihould dislike them they would be read with mo-e than cnmmon 
dislike. The result has differed from my expectation in this on- 
ly, that I have pleased a greater number than I ventured to hope 
I should please. 

For the sake of variety, and from a consciousness of my own 
weakness, I was induced to request the assistance of a friend, who 
furnished me with the Poems of the Ancient Ma r i n x r , the 
Foster Mother*s Tale, the Nightingale, the Dun- 
geon, and the Poem entitled Lovs. I should not however, have 
requested this assistance, had I not believed, that the Poems of my 
friend would, in a great measure, have the san>e tendency as my 
o\vn, and that though there would be found a difference, thete 
would be found no discordance in the colours of our st^le^ ia 
our opinions on the subject of Potlry do «\xtMK!t «BL^^^dA.*> 
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Several of my friends are anxious for the success of these Po- 
ems from a belief, that if the views with which they were com- 
posed were indeed realized, a Class of Poetry %vould be produced, 
well adapted to interest mankind permanently, and not unim- 
portant in the multiplicity and in the quality of its moral rela- 
tions ; and on this account, they have advised me to prefix a sys- 
liemittic defence of the theory upon which the Poems were written. 
Bull was unwilling to undertake the task, because I knew that 
on this occasion, the Reader would look coldly upon my arguments, 
f ince I might be suspected of having bieen principally influenced 
by the selfish, and foolish hope, of reasoning him into an appro- 
tion of these particular Poems ; and I was still more unwilling 
to undertake the task, because, adequately to display my opini- 
ons, and fully to enforce my arguments, Vsrould require a space 
wholly dispro^yortionate to the nature of a Preface. For to treat 
the subject with the clearness and coherence, of which I believe it 
toscepdble, it would be necessary, to give a full account of the 
present state of the public taste in this country, and to deter- 
mine how far this taste is healtl^y or depraved ; which again 
could not be determined, without pointing out in what manner 
language and the human mind act and re-act on each other, and 
'without retracing the revolutions, not of literature alone, but 
likewise of society itself. I have therefore altogether declined.to 
enter regularly upon this defence 5 yet I am sensible, that there 
would be some impropriety in abruptly obtruding upon the Pub- 
lic, without a few words of introduction, Poems so toateiially 
different from those, upon which general approbation is at pre- 
sent bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in Verse, an Author 

miJces a formal engagement tliat he will gratify certain known 

iiabits of assiciation ; that he not only thus apprizes the Reader 

that certain classes of ideas and expressions will be found in his 

"book, but that others will be car. fully excluded. This exponent 

4,r symbol held fbrth by Metrical language, must ift different aeras 

of literature have excited very different expectations : for exam- 

jtle, in the ag« of Catullus Terence and LuCretlus, and that of 

StutJui or C/fladian, aad 5n our own country ih the age of 

JShaktspesLT^ suid Beaumont and ^cikw, wi^tVi^toiTioxwvti ^i^d 
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CowlcJ, or DrydeOy ar Pope. I will not uke upo« me to deter- 
mine the exact import of the promise which» by the act of 
wjnong In Verse, tn Author in the present day makes to bi» 
Reader; but I am certain it will appear to man<y persons, that I 
have not fulfilled the terms of an engagement thus voluntarily 
contracted. I hope thsrefore the Reader vrill not censure me, if I 
attempt to state what I hare proposed to myself to perform, and 
a}3*i (as far as the limits of a Preface will pcrmi:) to explain some 
of the chief reasons which have de^rmined me in the chcuce oS 
my puroose ; that at least he may be spared any unpleasant feel- • 
tng of disappointment, and that I myself may be protected from 
the most disScnorable accusation which can be brought agaissC 
an Author, namely, that of an indolence which prevents bira 
from cndeavouriDg to ascertain what is his duty, or when hit 
duty is afcertained, prevents him from performing it. 

The principal object then which I proposed to myself in these 
Poeaswas, to make the incidents of common life interesting, 
by tvacittgintluEm, truly, thongh not ostentatiously, the primary 
\tmt of our Nature f chiefty as far as regards the manner in 
whick we Associate ideas in a state of excitement. Low and rus- 
tic life .was generally chosen, because In that situation, the essen- 
tial passions of the heart find a better soil in which they can at- 
tain their maturity, are less under restraint, and speak a plainer 
and RK>re emphatic language; because, in that sitaation, our ele- 
mentary feelings exist in a state of greater simplicity, and conse- 
quently, may be more accurately contemplated, and more forcibly 
communicated ; because, the manners of rural life germinate 
from those elementary feelings ; and from the necessary character 
of rural occupations are more easily comprehended ; and are more 
durable; and lastly, because, in that situation, the passions of 
Toen are Incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forms 
of nature. The language too of these men is adopted (nuri- 
fied i?)deed from what appean to be its real defefts, from all 
lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) because such 
men hourly communicate with the best objects from which 
the best part of language is originally derived ; and b«c^.>\^^^ 
from their rank in society, aod the sameneM and naxtov Ovt- 
cle of their iacercourse, beiil$ less under t\\ft asi^oiv qi %^^«N 
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vanity, they convey their feelings and notions m simplie and on- 
elaborated expressions. Accordingly, such a language arising out 
of repeated experience and regular feelings is a more permanent, 
and a far more philosophical language, than that which is' 
frequently substituted for it by Poets, who think that they are 
conferring honour upon themselves and their art in proportion as 
they separate themselves from the sympathies of men, and in« 
dulge in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in order 
to furnish food for fickle tastes and fickle appetites of their own 
creation.^ 

I cannot be insensible of the present outcry against the trivi- 
ality and meanness both of .thought and language, which some 
of my contemporanes have oc aslonally introduced into their Me- 
trical compositions ; and I acknowledge^ that this defect where 
it exists, is more dishonorable to the Writer's own character, 
than false refinement or arbitrary innovation, though I should 
contend at the same time that it is far less pernicious In the sum . 
of its consequences. From such Verses, the Poems in these Vo- 
lumes will be found distinguished at least by one mark of difiSe- 
reoce, that each of them has a worthy furpost. Not that i mean 
to say that I always began to wiite with a distinct purpose for- 
mally conceived ; but I believe, that my habits of meditation 
Jinve s> formed my feelings, as that my descriptions of such ob- 
jects as strongly excite those feelings, will be found to carry 
along wiih them a purpoit. If in this opinion I am mistaken, 
lean have little right to the name of a Poet. For all good Po- 
etry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings j but though 
tUa be true. Poems to which any value can be attached, were 
never produced on any variety of subjects but by a man, who, 
being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had also 
thought long and d^.eply. Forour continued influxes of feelings 
»re modified and directed by our thoughts, which are indeed the 
reprfsentatives of all our past feelings} and as by contemplating. 
thj relation of these general representatives to each other, we 

* // /s svertb vjhtle here to observe^ that the affecting parti of 
C^-aueer ara a/most altv^s expressed in language fure and univer-, 
*a/^ I/ite//f^ii>/e even to this day^ * 
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djicover what It really important to men, so by the repetttkm 
and continoanoe of this act, feelings connected with important; 
iubjects m\\ be nourished, till at length, if we be originally pos- 
sessed of much organic sensibility^ such habits of mind will be 
produced, that by obeying blindly, and mechanically the impui- 
les of those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter senti- 
ments of such a nature, and in such connection with each 
other, that the understanding of the being to whom we address 
ODrselves, if he be in a healthful state of association, must ne- 
cessarily be in some degree enlightened, his taste exalted, and 
his aff«:tions ameliorated. 

Lhave said that each of these Poems has a purpose. I haft 
also informed my Reader what this * purpose v^'ill be found 
principally to be } namely, to illustrate the manner in which our 
fceUngs and ideas- are associated in a state of excitement. Bat 
speaking in less general language, it is to follow the fluxes and 
refluxes of the mind when agitated by the great and simple af- 
fections of our nature. This object I have. endeavoured in these 
short essays to attain by various means; by tracing. the Mater- 
nal passion through many of its more subtle windings, as in the 
Poemsof the Idiot Boy and the Mad Mothsr ; by accom- 
panying the last struggles of a human being at the approach of 
death, cleaving in solitude to life and society, as in the Poem of 
theFoRSAKXN Indian ; by shewing asin the Stanzas entitled - 
Wx ARX SKvxK, the perplexity and obscurity wrhich in child-- 
hood attends our notion of death, or rather oar utter inability to., 
admit that notion; or by displaying the strength of fraternal^ wc 
to apeak more philosaphically, of moral attachment, when early 
associated with the great and beautiful objects of Nature, as in 
the BaoTRXRS) or, as in the incident of Simon Lex, by 
placing my Reader in. the way of receiving from ordinary moral 
sensations, another and more salutary impression than we are ac- 
customed to receive from them. It has also been part of my 
general purpose to attempt to sketch characters' under the influ- 
ence of less impassioned feelings, as in the Old Man Travel- 
ling, the Two Thixvxs, &x. characters of which ^.bit «.V^- 
nents are. iimple, belonging rather to Nature tVvAXi Xo ttw&xiT^<a%« 
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sbch at exist now, and will probably always exist, and wiiioli 
from their constitution may be distinctly and profitably contem- 
plated. I will not abuse the indulgence of my Reader by dwelling 
longer upon this subject ; but it is proper that I should mention 
one other circumstance which distinguishes these Poems from 
th- popular Poetry of the day ; it is this, that the feeling therein 
developed gives importance to the action and situation, and not 
the action and situation to the feeling. My meaning will be ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible by referring my Reader to the Poems 
entitled Poor Svsan and the Childless Father, particu- 
larly to the last Stanza of the latter Poem. 

I will not suffer a sense of false modesty to prevent me from 
asserting, that I point rby Readers attention to this mark of 
idstinction far less for the sake of these particular Poems, than 
from the general importance of the subject. The subject is in- 
deed important ! For the human mind is capable of excitement 
withoTit the application of gross and violent stimulants; and he 
must have a very faint perception of its beauty and dignity, who 
does not know this, and who does not further know, that one 
being is elevated above anotlier in proportion as he possesses 
this capability. It has therefore appeared to me, that to en- 
deavour to produce or enlarge this capability is one of the best 
services, in which, at any period, a Writer can be engaged ; but 
this service, excellent at ^11 tim^ ^, is especially so at the present 
day : For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are 
now acting with a combined force to blunt the discriminating 

IT" 

pow^n of the mind, and by unfitting it for all voluntary exertion, 
tj reduce it to a state of almost savage torpor. The most effec- 
tive of these causes are the great National Events which are dai- 
ly taking place, and the encreasing accumulation of men in ci- 
ties, where the uniformity of their occupations produces a era- 
wing for extiaordinary incident, which the rapid communication 
of intelligence hourly gratifies. To this tendency of life and 
mannerk the literature and theatrical exhibitions of the country 
have conformed themselves ! The invaluable works of our el- 
€/er writers, I had almost said the works of Shakespear and 
Mitton, arc driven into neglect by frantic "Ncr^eh, %\ck\^ *tvd 
*ru/>Af German Tragedies, and deluges of idle *nA txXivJ*^*^^ 
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Storietiii'Terse*— When I think upon this degrading thlrtt tfter 
outrageous stinmlatioiiy I am almost ashamed to have apokeil 
of the feeble eflfbrt with which I ha^e endea^outed to couBter- 
aet it i and reflecting npon the magnitude of the general erlt, 
I ahottld be oppressed with na dishonorable melancholy, had I 
not a deep Impression of certain inherent and indestructible qua" 
Kties of the human mind, and likewise of certain powen is the 
great and permanent objects that act upon it, which are equally 
inherent and indestructible ; and did I not further add to this 
impression a belief, that the time is approaching, when the a^l 
Will be systematically opposed by men of greater powers, and 
with far more distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these Po- 
ems, I shall request the Reader^s permission, to. apprise him of a 
hw circumstances relating to their styie, in order, among 
other reasons, that I may not be censured for not having per* 
fbrmed what I never attempted. Except in a very few instances 
the Reader wiU find no personifications of abstract ideas in these 
Volutties, not that I mean to censure such personifications { they 
may be well fitted for certain sorts of composition, but in these 
Poems, I propose to myself to imitate, and, as far as possible to 
adopt, the very language of men ; and I do not find that such 
personifications make any regular or natural part of that lan- 
guage. I wish to keep my Reader in the company of flesh and 
blood, persuaded, that by so doing, I shall interest him. Not 
hut thati believe, that others who pursue a diflTerent track, may 
interest him likewise : I do not interfere with their claim ) I on- 
ly wish to prefer a different claim of my own. Th.re will also be 
found in these Volumes little of what is usually called poetic dic- 
tion ; I have taken as much pains to avoid it as others ordina- 
rily take to produce it; this I have done for the reason already 
alleged, to bring my language near to the language of men, and 
further, because the pleasure, which I have proposed to myself to 
impart, is of a kind very different from that which is supposed 
by many persons to be the proper object of Poetry. I do not 
know how, without being cuTpably partVcuUT^ 1 c^tv ^>it, tk^ 
Reader a more exact notion of the st^\e \n w\i\c\i\ hivCcvc^ ^vw. 
Poems to be written, than by informing Vi\m» iiiiX.t\fciKSi«.^^ ^ 
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times endeaTOured^to look steadily at my sabject, consequently, T 
hope it will be foand* that there is in these Poems little falsehood 
of detcnption, and that my Ideas are expressed in langoage fitted 
to their respective importance. Something I must have gained 
by this practice, as it is friendly to one property of all good Po- 
etry, namely, good sense j but it has necessarily cut me oft* from 
a large portion of phrases and figures of speech, which, from fa- 
ther to son. haye long been regarded as the common inheritance, 
of. Poets. I have also thought it expedient to restrict myself 
frtiUfurthec* having abstained from the use of nuny expressi- 
ons, in themselves proper and beautiful, but which have been- 
foolishly repeated by bad Poets, till such feelings of disgust are 
connected with them as it is scarcely possible by any art of asso» 
dation to overpower. 

Ifio a Poem there should be found a series of lines, . or even t: 
single line, ia which the language, though naturally. arran§~d^. 
and according, to. the strict laws of Metre, does not difTer 
fnun that of Prose, there is. a numecous class of critics who, 
whsn they stumble upontbese Prosaisms, as they call them, ima<- 
guae that they have made a notable discovery, and exult over the. 
Poet as over a man ignorant of bis own profession. Now these 
sen .would establish a .canoa of criticism which the Reader will 
conclude he. must utterly reject if he wishes to be pleased with 
these Volumes. And it would be a most easy task to prove to 
him^ that not only the language of a large portion of every good; 
Po^m, even of the most elevated character, must necessarily,, 
except with reference to the Metre, .in no respect differ from that 
of good Prosef but likewise, that some of the most interesting 
parts of the best Poems will be found to be strictly the language 
ef Prose, when Piose.is well written. The truth of this assertion 
might be demonstrated by. innumerable passages from almost all 
the Poetical writings even. of Milton himself. I have not space 
for much quotation j but,, to illustrate the subject in a general 
manner, I will here adduce a short composition of Gray, who 
was at the head of those, who by their reasonings have attempted 
to widea the space of separation betwixt Prcse and Metricalcoxik- 
posittoD, And was more than any other man cuxvousIy elaborate 
£a the Muructarc ofhia own poetic diction* 
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In Ttln to me the smiling mornings shine. 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire t 
The birds in vain tiieir amorous descant join^ 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire j 
These ears alas ! for other notes repine i 
A different ebject d9 these eyes require ; 
My ionefy anguhb meks no heart hut mitre ; 
And in wiy breast the imperfect joys expire ^ 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to chser. 
And new 'born pleasure brings to happier men} 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain* 
1 fruitless mourn to him that cannot bear 
And weep the more because I veeep in vain^ 

It will easily be perceived, that the only part of this Sonnet 
whkh-is of any value, is the lines printed in Italics : It is equal- 
ly, obvious, that except in the rhyme, and in the use of the sin- 
gle word ** f.uitless** for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, ths 
language of these lines doea in no respect differ from that of 
Prose, 

Is there then, it will be asked, no essential difference b et w eea 
the language of Prose and Metrical composition ? 1 answer that 
there neither is nor can be any essential difference. We are fond 
of tcacii>g the resemblance between Poetry and Painting, and, 
accordingly, we call them siste«-s ; but where shall we find bonds 
of connection sufficiently strict to typify the aflUnity betwixt 
Metrical and Prose composition ? They b "^th speak by and to 
the same organs j the bodies in which both of them are clothed 
may be said to be of the same substance, their affections are 
klpdred and almost identical, not necessirily dififering even in 
degree j Poetr)' * sheds no tears << such as Angels weep,** but 



• / here use the word ** Poetry** f though against my otvnjudg" 
want) as opposed to the word Prose, and synonymsus with Metrical 
cmposithft. Bit/ muc6 fsnfunmbas httn introdnced tnt^CrUuum^ 
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natural and human tcan ; sIm can boast of no celcf thi Ichor 
that distinguishes her vital juicei from those of Prose ; the sams 
human blood circulates through the Tiins of them both< 

If it be aQtrmed that Rhyme and Metrical arrangsment, of 
, themselves, constitute a (^stinction, which overtoms what I have 
been saying on tho strict affinity of Metrical language with 
that of Prose, and paires the way for other drstxnctioiis which the 
mind voluntarily admits, I answer, that the distinction of Rhyme 
and Metre is regular and uniform, and not, like that which is 
produced hf what is usually called Poedc diction, arbitrary, and 
subject to InHoite caprices, upin which no calcutadon whatever 
can be made. In the one case, the Reader is ntteriy at the mercy 
of the Poet respeeting; what imagery or diction he may choose to 
connect with the passion, whareas in ths other, the Metre obeys 
certain laws, to which the Poet and Reader both willingly sub- 
mit, because they are certain, and becaait, no kiteffereDce is made 
by them with the passion, bist luch as the conourrlnS' testimoiiy 
of ages has shewn to beljlKea and improve the pleasure whkh 
co-exists with it. ' 

' It will now be propor to answer an obvious qnestion, namely, 
why, professing these opinions, have I written in Verse ? To t^is 
in the tint place I refriy , because, however I may have restricted 
myself, there is still left open to me, what confessedly constitutes 
the most valuable object of all writing, whether in Prose or Verse, 
the great and universal Passions of men, the most general and 
interesting of their occupations, and the entire world of Nature, 
from whkh I am at liberty to supply myself with endless combi- 
nations of forms and Imagery. Now, granting for a montent, 
that whatever is interesting in these objects may be as vividly de- 
scribed m Prose, why am I to be condemned if to such descrip- 
tion r have endeavoured to superadd the charm which, by the 
consent of all nations, is acknowledged to exist in Metrical lan- 
guage ? To this it will be answered that a very small part of the 



f^s cMU^aJhtimetmm of Poetry Mtd FroUf imtttul of ibe more fbiio" 
fS^AS0/ame^J^MfrfaMdS<kngi* Tbeonhf strict «ititi«jii to Prose 
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pleasure %ivca by Poetry depends upon tl^ Metre, and that it Is 
lAJiuUcioos CO write in Metre, luiiess it be accompanied with the 
other artificial distinctions of style with which Metre is usuaUf 
accompainedj and that by such deviation more will be lost from 
the shock which will be thereby giv^en to the Reader^s assocln- 
tion8> than will be counterbalanced by any pleasure, which he caa 
derive from the general Power of Numbers. In answer to 
those who thus contend for the necessity of accompanyio^ 
Metre with certain appropriate colours of style, in order Co tbe 
aCGompUchment of its appropriate end, and who, also, in my 
c^iolon, greatly under- rate the Power of Metre in itself, it 
might, perhaps, be almost sufficient to observe, that Poems 
are extant, written upon more humble subjects, and in & 
more naked and simple style^ than what I have aimed at, 
which Poems have continued to give pleasure from generation to 
generation. Now if nakedness and simplicity be a defect, the 
fact hete mentioned affords a strong presumption, that Poems 
somewhat less naked and simple, are capable of a£Svding pleasure 
at the present day { and all that I am now attempting it-mmto jus- 
tify myself for having written under the impression of this be- 
lief. 

But I might point qut various causes why, when the stiie is 
manly, and the subject of some importance, words, Metrically ar- 
ranged, will long continue to impart such a pleasure to mankind, 
as he, who is sensible of the es^tent of that pleasure, will be desi- 
rous to impart. The end of Poetry is to produce excitement in 
co-existence with an overbalance ^f pleasure. Now, by the sup- 
position, excitement is an unusual and irregular atate of the 
mind ; ideas and feelings do not in that state succeed'each other 
in accustomed order. But, if the words by which this excite- 
ment is produced are in themselves powerful, or the images and 
feelings have an undue proportion of pain connected with them, 
there is some danger, that the excitement may be carried beyond 
its proper bounds. Now the co-presence of something regular, 
something to which the mind has been accustomed when in an 
unexcited, or a less excited state, cannot but have great efficacy, 
in tempering and restraining the passion, by an intcrtexture of 
ordinary fceUag, This may be ilIttttni\K4 ^^ a.'^$tni&A!^ >a «^ 
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Readers own ezperience» of the rrluctance with wnich he comes 
to the re-perusal of die distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or 
the Gamester. While Shakcspear^s writings, lo the most pa- 
thede scenes, never act upon us as pathetic beyond the bounds 
of pleasure— an effect, which is in a great degree to be ascribed to 
small, hut continual, and regular impulses of pleasureable sur- 
prise from the Metrical arrangement— On the other hand (what 
it must be allowed will much more frequently happen) if the 
Poet*s words should be incommensurate with the passion, and 
Inadequate to raise the Reader to a height of desirable excite- 
ment, then (unleps the Pcet^s choice of his Metre has been gross- 
ly injudicious) in the feelings of pleasure which the Reader has 
been accustomed to connect with Metre in general, and in the 
feeling, whether chearful or melancholy, which he has been ac* 
customed to connect with that particular movement of Metre, 
there will be found something, which will greatly contribute to 
impart passion to the words, and to effect the complex end 
which the Poet proposes to himself. 

If I had undertaken a systematic defence of the theory upon 
which these Poems are written, it would have been my duty to 
develope the various causes upon which the pleasure received 
from Metrical language depends. Among the chief of these 
causes is to be reckoned a principle, which must be well known 
to those who have made any of the Arts the object of accurate 
reflection; I mean the pleasure which the mind derives from the 
perception of similitude in dissimilitude. This principle Is the 
great spring of the activity of our minds and their chief feeder. 
From this principle the direction of the sexual appetite, and all 
the passions connected with it, take their origin. It is the life 
of our ordinary conversation ; and upon the accuracy with which 
similitude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in similitude are 
perceived, depend our taste and our moral feelings. It would not 
have been a useless employment to have applied this principle to 
the consideration of Metre, and to have shewn, that Metre is 
hence enabled to afford much pleasure, and to have pointed out 
in what manner that pleasure is produced. But my limits will 
not permit me to enter upon this subject, and I must conte&t 
«/»«// with M generstl Saminary. 
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I Have said that Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings. It takes Us origin from emotion recollected in tranquil- 
lity ; die emotion is contemplated till by a species of reactloit 
tht tran<}uilUty gradually disappears, and an emotion, similar to 
that which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradual- 
If produced, and does itself actually exist in the mind. In this 
mood successful composition generally begins, and in a mood n- 
milar to this it is carried on ; but the emotion, of whatever kind, 
mnd In whatever degree, from various causes is qualified by va- 
rious pleasures, so that in describing any passions whatsoever^ 
which are voluntarily described, the mind will upon the whole be 
in a state of enjoyment. Now if Nature be thus cautious in pre- 
tervlng in a state of enjoyment a being thus employed, die Poet 
•nght to profit by the lesson thus held forth to him, and ought 
especially to take care, that whatever passions he communicatct 
to his Reader, those passions, if hisReader^s mind be sound and 
vigorous, should always be accompanied with an overbalance of 
pleasure. Now the music of harmonious Metricsl language, the 
sense of difliculty overcome, andthehlind association of plea- 
sure which has been previously received from works of Rhyme 
or Metre of the same or similar construction, all these impercep- 
tibly make up a complex feeling of delight, which is of the most 
important use in tempering the painful feeling which will al- 
ways be found intermingled with powerful descriptions of the 
deeper passions. This effect is always produced in pathetic and 
impassioned Poetry ; while in lighter compositions the ease and 
gracefulness with which the Poet manages his numbers are them- 
selves confessedly a principal source of the gratification of tlie 
Reader. I might perhaps include all which it is rtecccssary to say 
upon this subject by affirming what few persons will deny, that 
of two descriptions either of passions, manners or characters, 
each of them equally well executed, the one in Prose and the 
other in Verse, the Verse will be read a hundred times wlicre the 
Prose is read once. We see that Pope by the power of Verse 
alone, has contrived to render the plainest conunon sense inte- 
resting, and even frequently to invest it with the appearance of 
passion. In consequence of these convictions 1 reXaXied \tv 'Wlcxvc 
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tht Tale of oooDV blakb and HAftKT OTtL, wkich is one 
,of the rudest of this coUscdon. I wished to draw attention to the 
truth that the power of the human imagination is sufficient t^ 
produce such changes cten in our physical nature as might aU 
mtoat appear miraculous. The truth is an important oht ; tfa^ 
6ict (/^r it i»afai't)U a valuable illutfaratlon of it. And I have 
the satisfactibn of knowing that it has been cotttaunicated t9 
igdaiiy hundreds of pcDple who would nevfer haVe heard of Uf 
bad it not been narrated as a Ballad| iind in a more iiApreftsSve 
^etre thdn is usual in Ballads. 

Having thus adverted to a few df the reasons why I have 
written in Verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common 
life, and endeavoured to bring my language near to the real lan- 
guage of men, if I have bfeert too minute in pleading my owa 
•cause, I have at the same time been treating a subject of gene* 
xal interest: and it is for this reascm thit I request the Reader's 
permission to add a few words with reference solely to these 
•^particular Poems, and to some defects which will probably be 
found in them* I am sensible that my associations must have 
sometimes been particular instead of general, and that, conse- 
^uently, giviafg to things a false importance, sometimes from 
deceased impulses I may have wiit ten upon unworthy subjects s 
rbut I am less apprehensive on tliis account, than that my lao- 
guage may frequently have suffered from those arbitrary connec- 
tions, of feelings and ideas with particular words, from which no 
man can altogether protect himself. Hence I have no doubt, 
that in some .inbtances, feelings even of the ludicrous may be 
given to my Readers by expressions which appeared to me ten- 
der and pathetic Such faulty expressions, were J convinced 
they were faulty at present, and that they mnfl necessarily con- 
tinue to be 80, I would willingly take all reasonable pains to 
jcorrect. But it is dangerous t3 make these alterations on th: 
simple authority of a few individuals, or even of certain classes 
vof men ; for where the understanding of an Author is not con- 
vinced, or hia feelings altered, this cannot be done without 
^rezt iiijury to hifltMelf} for his own feelings are his stay and 
support, »nd if he sets them aside in one instance he may be 
Jnducfid to repeat this act till his trnnd Vo&tt «3\ ^ot^^tnc^ VaU- 
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self and bctomei vtteriy debilitated. To thli it may be addcd> 
that the Reader ought never to forget that he U himself exposed 
to the tame errors at the Poety aod perhapt io a mu^h greater 
degree } fin: there caa be no presumptiQn ia saying ths^t \X is not 
pcohaUc he wiU he so well acquainted with the yarlouf st^gea ^ 
meMung through which words have passed^ Qt with the iickle- 
Bes3 at ftahilityof the relations of paiticul^r ideas to es^ ot^cf 
and abeve a^il, since he is so much less inteceated in the subjecty 
]Mmay decide lightly and carelessly •- 

Long as I have detained my Reader, I hope h^ will permi^ 
wut to caution him- agaiaft a m-ode of false criticism which hit 
been applied to Poetry in which the language closely resemblcf 
Uiat ef liie and nature. Such verses have been triumphed ovef 
lOrB^iro^iea -of which Pr. Johoson^s Stanza is a fair specimeiu- 

" I put my hat upon my head 
And walk'd into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whoee hat waa in his hand.!* 

Immediately under these lines I will place one of the mod 
Juftly admired stanzas of the « Balfes In the Wood.**^ 

** These pret ^ Babes w*^th hand in |iand 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the man 
Approaching; from the Toyvn*^* 

Jo both of these stanaa^ the ^ord^ and the: order of the wprds^ 
m 00 respect differ from the most unimp^si0Ae4 cooyefsation. 
There are words in b^th^ for exampl^^ << t)ie Strand,** and the 
Towoi** connected with Ibne but the iiapf familiar ideas; yep 
l)ie Qoe stanza we admit as admirable, and the other as a fair 
ej^ample of the superlatively fontemptihle*. Wheppe asises this 
fiiifcreoce ? Not frqm the Metie, opt frqm the l^nguifgey nqt 
fi(UJ^.t}fe of^er of the words f but ^ '"^'(fi^ ^''^Fli'^^'^ ^^'» 
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Johnson*s ttansa is contemptible. The proper method of treaU 
Ing trivial and simple verses^ to which Dr. Johnson*s stanza 
would be a fair parallelism, is not not to say, this is a bad kind 
of Poetry, or this is not Poetry, but, this wants sense; it is nei- 
ther interefting in itself, nor can lead to any thing interesting ; 
the images neither originate in that s»ne state cf feeling which 
&iises out of thought, nor- can excite thought or feeling in the 
Reader. This is the only sensible manner of dealing with such 
verses : Why trouble yourself about the species till you have 
previously decided upon the genus ? Why take pains to prove 
that an Ape is not a Newton when it h self evident that he is, 
not a man. 

I have one requefl to make of my Reader, which is, that in* 
judging these Poems he would decide by his. own feelings genu- 
inely, and not by reflection upon what will probably be the judg- 
ment of others. How cjommon is it to hear a person>say, ** I 
myself do not object to this style of composition, or this or that 
expression, but to such and such classes of people it will appear 
mean or tndlcrjoi.** This mode of criticism, so destructive of 
all sound unadulterated judgement, is almost universal : I have 
therefore to request that tlie Reader would abide independently 
by his own feelings, and that if he finds himself afiected h^ 
would not suffer such conjectures to interfere with his plea- 
sure. 

If an Author by any single composition has impressed us 
with respect for his talfents, it is useful to consider this as af- 
fording a presumption, that, on other occasions where we have 
been displeased, he nevertheless may not have written ill or ab- 
surdly ; and, further, to give him so much credit for this one 
composition, as may Induce us to review what has displeased us 
with more care than we should otherwise have bestowed upon it. 
This is not only an act of justice, bu^n our decisions, upon Po- 
etry especially, may conduce in a high degree to the improvement 
of our own taste f for an accurate taste in Poetry and in all the other 
stttt as Sir Joshua lleynolds has observed, is an <fcj uifed t^tnt^ 
which can only be produced by thought and a long continued 
intercourse with the best models of composition. This is men- 
ti^ned not wLh ao lidiculoua a puiq^te a% to i^xt^^vxt ^^ m^^v 
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Snexpenenced Reader from judging for himself (I hiYe already 
said that I ynsh. him to judge for himself) but merely to temper 
the rashness of djcision, and to suggest that if Poetry be a sub- 
ject on wliich much time has not been bestowed, the judgment 
jBty be erroneous^ and that in many cases it necessarily will be so* 
I know that nothing would have so effectually contributed to 
further the end which I have in view, as to have shewn of what 
kind the pleasure is, and how the pleasure is produced which is . 
confessedly produced by Metrical composition essentially differ- 
ent from what I have here endeavoured to recommend 3 for the 
Reader will say that he has been pleased by such composition^ 
and what can I do more for him ? The power of any art is limit- 
ed and he will suspect^ that if I propose to furnish him wijth 
new friends it is only upon condition of his abandoning his old 
friends. Besides as I have said, the Reader is himself conscious 
of the pleasure which he has received from such composition^ 
composition to which he has peculiarly attached the endearing 
same of Poetry 5 and all men feel an habitual gratitude, and 
something of an - honorable bigotry for the objects which have ■ 
tdng continued to please thsm 1 we not only wish to be pleased^ 
but to be pleased in that particular way in which -we have been 
accustomed to be pleased. There is a host of arguments in these 
feelings J and I should be the less able to combat them success- 
fully, as I am willing to alioWj that, in order entirely to cn< 
J9y the Poetry which I am recommending, it would be necessary 
to give up much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But would my 
limits have permitted me to point out how - this pleasure is 
produced, I might have removed many obstacles, and assisted 
ny Reader in perceiving that the powers of language are not so 
limited as he may suppose ; and that it is possible that Poetry may 
give other enjoyments, of a purer, more lasting and more cxqui- 
fite nature. But this part V my subject I have been obliged al- 
together to omit ; as it has Seen less my present aim to prove 
that the interest excited by some other kinds of Poetry is less vi- 
vid, and less worthy of the nobler povrers ot the mind, than to 
offer reasons for presuming, that, ifthe object whictk I Vivie.^\^- 
po9td- to wysel/ were adequately attained, a t^c\e& o£ VotXx^ 
Wtt/i/ he produced, which is genuine Poetry % lu \Xa iw^>^t^ 
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vcrell-adapted'to mtere^t mankind -permanently, 4m4 IttcMrlte ifflk 
-ptfttnt i n. the -mttkipUcity and -quality oTks moral Kkitions* 

^rom-v^hat has heen-said, -and from a perusal^the Poemd, 

the deader will be able -cleariyto-perciive the object ^ich I ha^e 

'profoae'd to-myseM*; -he vrill. determine how ^Tar I -have attained 

'thia-objeet; andy'whatis a mueh- more-important question^-whe- 

ther it be^worth attaining.; and upon the decision of these two> 

<jue8tion8-wiU rest my claim to the approbation^ofthe Public^ 
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ALL Thoughts, all 'Passions, all 'Delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortd frame, 
All are bat 'Ministers of Love, 

And feed'his sacred 'flame^ 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er agaia that chappy hour, 
When midway on (he Mount Llay 
Beside the Ruined Tower. 

The Moonshine stealing of*er the scene 
Had blended with the tights of Eve; 
And she was there, my Hope, my Joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leanM against the Armed Man, 
The Statue of the Armed Knight: 
She stood and listeil*d to my hai^ 
Amid the ling'ring light. 
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Few sorrows hath she of her own^. 
My Hope ! my Joy ! my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best, wheoa'er I sing 

The Songs, that make her grieve. 

IplayM a soft and doleful Air, 
I » sang an old and moving Story-^ 
An old rude Song, that .£tted .well 
The Ruin wild and hoary, . 

She listcnM with a flitting Blush . 
With downcast Eyes and modest Grace; 
For well she knew,- I could not choose 
But gaze upon her Face. . 

Ttold her of the. Knight, that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo'dl 
The Lady of. the Land. . 

I told her how.he pin'di And, ah ! 
The low, the deep, the pleading tone,-. 
With which I sang another's Love . 
Interpreted my own, 

• 

She listened with a flitting Blush, . 
With downcast Eyes and modest Grace j , 
And she forgave me, that I gaz'd 
Too fondly on her Face 1 



But when 1 told the cruel scorn 
Which crazM this bold and lovely Kniglit, 
And that he cross'd the mountain woods 
Nor rested day nor night; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 
And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came, and look'd him in the face. 
An Angel beautiful and bright; 
And that he knew, it was a Fiend^ 
This miserable Knight I 

AikI that, unknowing what he did. 
He leapt amid a murd'roua band, 
Vnd sav'd from Outrage worse thaa death 
The I^^dy of the Land; 

And how she wept and clasp'd his knees 
And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 

The Scorn that craz'd his brain ; 

And that $ht nursM him in a cave ; 
And how his Madness went away 
WTien^ on the yellow forest leavca 
A dying man he lay^ 



His dying words — ^but when I reach's 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My falt'ring voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pityl 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill'd my guileless Genevieve^. 
The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy Eve; 

And FIopes> and Fears rhat kindle Hopc^. 
An undistinguishable throng I 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued aqd ckerish'd long^!. 

She wept with pity and deligfar,^ 
She blushM with love and maiden shame^ 
Andy like the murmur of a^dream, 
I heard her Ibreathe my name* 

UA Her bosom heavM-— she steppM aside; 
As conscious of my look, she stepp'd-— - 
^ Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half inclosed me with her arms, 
She press'd me with a meek embrace; 
And bending back her head Ipok'd up^ 
And gaz'd upon my fece» 



^Twas partly Love, and partly Fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful Art 
That 1 might rather feel than see 
The Swelling of her Heart. 

I calm'd her fears^ and she was calm. 
And told her Love with virgin pride. 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride ! 
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THE ANCIENT MARINER, 
A poet's reverie. 



ARGUMENT. 

How a Ship having first sailed to the Equator, 
was driven by Storms to the cold Country towards the 
South Pole : How the Ancient Mariner, cruelly and In con- 
tempt of the Laws of Hospitality, killed a Sea-bird ; and 
how he was followed by many and strange Judgments ; and 
in what Manner he came back to his own Country. 
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OF TUX 



ANCYENT MARINERE, 



IN SEVEN PARTS. 



I. 



It. is an ancyent Marinere, 

And he stoppeth one of three : 

** By thy long grey beard and thy glittering eye 
** Now wherefore stoppest me? 

** The Bridegroom's doors are open'd wide 

** And I am next of kin; 
** The Guests are met, the Feast is stt^ — . 

** May'st hear tne merry din«" 

But still he holds the wedding-guest — 
* There was a Ship,* quoth he — 

*^ Nay, if thau'st got a laughsome tale, 
^* Marinere! come with me.'* 

Vol. I. B 
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He holds him with his skinny hand, 
Quoth he, * There was a Ship — * 

** Now get the hence, thou grey-beard Loon ! 
'* Or my Staff shall make thee skip." 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding-guest stood still, 
And listens like a three year's child; 

The Marinere hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sate on a Stone, 

He cannot chuse but hear: 
And thus spake on that ancyent Man, 

The bright-eyed Warinere. 

* The ship was cheered, the harbour cfear*d-~ 

* Merrily did we drop 

< Below the kirk^ below the hill,. 

* Below the light-house top. 

* The Sun came up upon the left, 

' Out of the sea came he; 

* And he shone bright, and' on the right 

* Went down into the sea. 

* Higher and higher every day, 

* Till over the mast at noon — ' 

The weddihg-gue5t here beat his breast, 
For he heard the lisud bas60on. 
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The Bride hath pac'd into the hall. 

Red as a rose is she; 
Nodding their heads before her gocft 

The merry Minstralsjr. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast^ 

Yet he cannot chuse but hear: 
And thus spake on that ancyent Man, 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 

* Listen, Stranger ! Storm and Wind, 

* A Wind and Tempest strong ! 

' For days and weeks it play'd us freaks^- 

* Like chaff we drov^ along. 

* Listen, Stranger ! mist and snow, 

* And it grew wond'rous cauld ; 

^ And ice mast-high came floating by ' 
*. As green as Emerauld. 

* And thro' the drifts the snowy clifts 

* Did send a dismal sheen ; 

* Nc shapes of men ne beasts we ken— • 

* The ice was all between. 

< The Ice was here, the ice was there, 

* The ice was all around: 

* It crack'd and growlM, and roar'dand howl'd 

* Like noises of a s wound. 
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* At length did cross an Albatross, 

* Thorough the fog it came ; 

' And an it were a Christian Soul, 

* We hail'd it in God's name. 

* The marineres gave it biscuit worms, 

* And round and round it flew ; 

* The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

* The helmsman steer'd us thro*. 
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' And a good south wind sprung up . behind ; 

* The Albatross did follow ; 

* And every day for food or play 

* Came to the Marinere's hollo ! 

* In mist or cloud on mast or shroud 

* It perch'd for vespers nine, 

^ Whiles all the night thro' fog smoke-white 

* Glimmer 'd the white moonshine, * 

*< God save thee, ancyent Marinerc ! 

** From the Fiends that plague thee thus — 
" Why look'st thou so?" — 'With my cross- 
bow 

* I shot the Albatross!'— 
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* The sun came up upon the right, 

* Out of the sea came he ; 

* And broad as a weft upon the left 

* Went down into the sea. ' 

* And the good south wind still blew behind^ 

' But no sweet bird did ft)Uow, 

* Ne any day for food or play 

* Came to the Marinere's hollo ! 

* And I had done an hellish thing 

* And it would work 'em wo^.: 

* For all averrM, I had kill'd the bird 

* That niade the breeze to blow. 

* Ne dim ne red, like God's own head 

* The glorious sun uprist ; 

' Then all averr'd, I had kill'd the bird 

* That brought the fog and mist. 

" 'Twas right (said they) such' birds to ^lay 

* That bring the fog and mist.'* 

Vol. I. B 2 . 
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* The breezes blew, the white foam flew,. 

* The furrow followed free : 

* We were the first that ever burst 

* Into that silent sea. 

* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down^ 

* 'Twas sad as sad could be, 

* And we did speak only to break 

* The silence of the sea. 

* All in a hot and copper sky 

' The bloody son at noon, 
*^ RJght up above the mast did stand,. 
' No bigger than the moon. 

* Day after day, day rfter day, 

' We stuck, ne breath ne motion,, 

* As idle as a painted ship 

* Upon a painted ocean. 

* Water, water, every where, 

' And all the boards did shrink, 
' AVater, water, every where, 
' Ne any drop to drink. 

* The very deeps did rot : O Christ ! 

* That ever this should be ! 

* Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

*^ Upon the slin)y sea. 
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* About, about, in reel and rout,. 

* The death-fires danc'd at night; 

* The water,, like a witch's oils, 

* Burnt green, and blue, and white^ 

^ And some in dreams assured were 

* Of the Spirit that plagued xi% so : 

* Nine fathom deep he had followed us^ 

* From the land of mtst and snow.: 

^ And every tongue diro* utter drouth 

* Was withered at die root; 

* We could not speak no more than if 

* We had been choked with soot. 

*^ Ah well-*-day:! what evil iooks 

* Had I from old and young; 

*• Instead of the Cj^ss the Albatross. 
^ About my ueoRvas hung. 
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* I saw a something in the sky 

* No bigger than my fist; 

* At first, it seem'd a little speck 

* And then it seem'd a mist: 

* It rnovM, and mov'd, and took at last 

* A certain shape I wist* 

* A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

* And still it ner'd and ner'd ; 

* And, an it. dodg'd a water-sprite,^ 

* It plung'd and tack'd* and veer'd. 

' With throat unslack'd, *th black lips bak*d, 

* Ne could we laugh, ne wail : 

* Then while thro' .mouth all dumb they stood 

* 1 bit my arm and'suck'd the blood 

* And cry'd, A sail I a sail ! 

* With throat unslackM, with black lips bak'i^ 

* Agape they heard me call : 

* Gramercy ! they for joy did grin 

* And all at once their breath drew in 

* As they were drinking all. 
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-* She doth not tack from «ide to side— 

* Hither to work us weal, 

* Withouten wind, withoqten tide 

* She steddies with upright keeL 

* The western wave was all a flamci 

' The day was well nigh done ! 

* Almost upon the- western wave 

* Rested the broad bright sun ; 

* When that strange shape drove suddenly ' 

' Betwixt us and the sun. 

' And strait the sun was fleckM with bars, 

* (Heaven's mother send us grace) 

* As if thro' a dungeon grate he peer'd 

* With broad and burning face. 

' Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

* How fast shci^eres and neres ! 

^ Are those her sails that glance in the suml^ 
' Like restless Gosssyperes ? 

* Are those her naked ribs, which fleck'd. Mj^ 

* The sun that did behind them peer ? 

* And are those two all, all the crew, 

jv^ That woman and her fleshless Pheeref 
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* His bones wci« black with many a cracky 

* All black and bare, I ween ; 

* Jet-black aad bare, save where with rust 

* Of mouldy damps acod charnel crust 

* They're patch'd with purple and green* 

* 7/er lips arc red, Iter looks are free^ 

* * Her locks are yellow as gold: 

* Her skin is as white as leprosy, 

* And she is far liker Death than hCy 

' iler flesh makea the still air cold.. 

* The naked hulk alongside <:amer 

* And the twain. VKCce playing dice; 

** 'The game is done! Tve won, I've wc^!'* 

* Quoth she, aod whistled thrice. 

' A gust of wind sterte up behind 

* And whistled thro' hii^tones; 
*^hro' die holes of his eyes and die hole o€ 

his mouth ^ 

* Half- whistles and hal£-groans. 

' With never a whisper in Dhe sea 

* OfF darts the Spectre-ship ; 

' While clombe above the Easjcm bar ^ 

* The horned moon, with one bright stdml^ 

^Almost atween the tips. 
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* One after one by the homed mooif) 

* Listen, O stranger ! to nae, 

* Each turn'd his &ce with a ghastly pang 

* And curs'd me with his ce. 

* Four times fifty Eving men, 

* With nev^r a sigh or groan, 

* With heavy thump, a, lifeless lump *. ^ 

* They dropp'd down one by one, •. ^^X\^', 

I.. 7 . 

^ Their souls didrfrom^ their bodies %yia^** " * 

* They fled to \X\m or woe : 

^ And every soul it pasft'd me by, 
^ Like the v^tz of my Cross-bow,* 
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-*' I fear thee, ancyent Marinere! 

** I fear thy. skinny hand ; |^ 

** And thou art long, and lank, and brown ^^ 

" At is the ribb*d sea-sand. 

• \_ 
*•* I fear thee afW thy glittering eye 

** And thy skinny hand so brown — " 

* Fear not, fear not, thou wedding-guest I 

* This body droprti^^t down. 
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* Alone^ idoncy all all alone ! 

' Alone on the wide wide sea; 

* And Christ would take no pity on 

* My SQul in agony. 

* The many men so beautiful, 

* And they all dead did lie ! 

...^ f And a million million slimy things 
"^^^jfWLiv'd.on — and so did I. 

* 1 lodij^'d upon the rotting sea, 

* And drew my eyes away; 

* I lookM upon the eldritch deck, 

* And there the dead men lay* 

* I look'd to Heaven, and try'd to pray; 

* But or ever a prayer had gusht, 
' A wicked whisper came. and made 

* My heart as dry as dust. 
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* I clos'd my lids and kept them close, 

* Till the balls like pulses beat ; , 

' For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the 
'sky 

* Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

* And the dead were at my iiet. 
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^ The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

* Ne rot, ne reek did they; 

^ The look with which they look'd on mei 

* Had never pass'd away. 

^ An Orphan's Ourse would drag to Hell 

* AJSpirit from on high: 

' But O ! more horrible than that 

^ Is the Curse in a dead man's eye I * 

' Seven days, seven nighrs I saw that Cune^ 

* And yet I could aot die. 

* The moving moon went up the sky 

' And no*where did abide: 

* Softly she was going up 

* And a star or two beside,—- 

* Her beams bemockM the sultry main 

' Like morning frosts yspread ; 

* But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 

* The charmed water burnt alway 

* A still and awful red. 

* Beyond the shadow of the ship 

* I watch'd the water-snakes ; 

* They moy'd in gracks of shining white ^ 

* and when they rear'd, the elfish light 

* Fell off in hoary flakes. ' 
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* Within the shudow of the ship 

* I watchM their rich attire: 

* Blue, glossy green, and velvet*black 

* They coilM and swatii ; and every track 

* Was a flash of go)den fire. 

* O happy living things ! no tongue 

* Their beauty might declare: 

* A spring of love gusht from my heart, 

* And I bless'd them unaware ! 

* Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

* And I bless'd them unaware. 

* The self same moment I could pray; 

* And from my neck so free 

* The Albatross fell off, and. sank 

' Like lead into the sea. 
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* O Sleep ! it is a gentle things 

* Belov'd from Pole to Pole ! 

* To Mary-queen the praise be yeven, 

* She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven 

* That slid into my soul. 

* The silly buckets on the deck 

* That had so long remain'^d, 

* I dreamt that they were fiU'd with dew, 

* And when I awoke it rain'd. 

* My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

* My garments all were dank; 

< Sure I had drunken in my dreams 

* And still my body drank. 

* 1 mov'd and could not feel my limbs, 

* I was so light almost 

* I thought that I had died in sleep, 

* And was a blessed ghost. 
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' The roaring wind ! it rpar'd far off, 

* It did not come anear: 

* But with its sound it shook ths sails 

* That were so diln and sere. 

*The upper air bursts into life, 

* And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

* To and fro they are hurried ahput; 
^ And to and fro, and in and out, 

* The stars dance on between. 

* The coming wind doth roar more loud"; 

* The {iails do sigh like sedge : 

* The rain pours down from one black cloud 

* And the moon is at its edge. 

* Hark ! hark t the thick black cloud is clefr^ 

* And the moon is at its side : 

* Like waters shot from some high crag, 

* The lightijing falls with never a jag 

* A river steep and wide.. 

* The strong wind reach'd the ship ; it roar'd 

* And droppM down like a stone ! 

* Beneath the lightning and the moon 

* The dead men gaye a groan 
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« They*groan*d, they stirrM, they all uprose, 
< Ne spake, ne mov'd their eyes : 

* It had been strange, even In a dream 

* To have seen those dead men rise. 

* The helmsman steer'd, the ship mov'd on; 

* Yet never a breeze up-blew ; 

* The marineres all 'gan.work the ropes, 

* Where they were wont to do : 

* They rais'd their limbs like lifeless tools,— 

* We were a ghastly crew. 

V 

* The body of my Brother's son 

* Stood by me knee to knee; 

* The body and I puU'd at one rope, 

* But he said nought to me — 

* And I quak'd to think of my own voice 

* How frightful it would be ! 

* The day-Kght dawned — they dropp'd their 

arms, 
' * And clustered round the mast: 

* Sweet sounds rose slowly thro* their mouths 

* And from their Bodies pass'd. 

* Around, around^ flew each sweet sound, 

* Then darted to the sun : 

* Slowly the sounds came back again 

* Now mix'd, now one by one*. 
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' Sometimes a dropping from die sky 

* I heard the Layrock sing; 

' Sometimes all little birds that are 

* How they seemM to fill the sea and air 

* With their sweet jargoning, 

* And now 'twas like all instruments^ 

* Now like a lonely flute; 

* And now it is an Angelas song 

* That makes the Heavens be mute. 

< It ceas'd; yet still the sails made on . 

* A pleasant noise till noon* 

< A noise like of a bidden brook 

* In the leafy month of June, 

' That to the sleeping \Vx>ods all night 

* Singeth a q^uiet tune. 

< Listen, O listen, thou weddingrguest !' 

** Marinere ! thou hast thy will ; 
" For that, which comes out of thine eye, 
doth make 
** My body and^oul to be still,^' 

* Never sadder tale was told 

* To a man of woman bom; 

* Sadder and wiser thou wedding-guest • 

* Thou'lt rise to-morrow morn. 
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* Never sa4Uer tale was heard 

* By a man of woman bom: 

* The marinere$ all retum'd to work 

* As silent as iyefome. 

' The niarineres uU ^gan puU the ropes,. 

* But look at me they ti* old: 

' Thought I» t am ai thin as air,^-* 

* They cannot ft\e behohL 

* • • ■ ■ ■ 

* Till noon we silently sail'd on 

' Yet never a breeze did breathe 9 

* Slowly and smoothly went the ship 

* Mov^d ony^fziA from beneath. 

* Under tl^e kee] nine fathom deqp 

^ From the land of mist and snow 

* The Spirit slid ; and it was He 

* That made the ship to go. 

* The sails at noon left off their tune 

* And the ship stood still also. 

* The sun right up above the mast 

* Had fixt her to the ocean : 
< But in a minute she *gan stir 

* With a short uneasy motion; — 

* Backwards and forwards half her length 

* With a short uneasy motion. 
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* Then, like a i>a|wing horse let. j^o^ 

' She made a sudden bound: 

^ It flung the blood into my bead, 

^ And 1 fell into a swound. 

* How long in that same fit I lay, 

* I have not to declare j 

* But ere my living life retum'Sf, 

' I heard and in my soul discern'd 

* Two Voices in the air. 

• ■ • - > 

^^ Is it he? (<]3iotb one) Is this the man T 

" By him. who died on Cross, 
" With his cruel bow he layM fulMo.w^ 

" The harmless Albatross. 

," The Spirit who bideth by himself 
" In the land of mist and snow, 

** He lov'd the bird that lovM the man 
" Who shot.hJm with his bow." , 

* The othef was a softer voice, 

* As soft as honey-dew: , , , , 

* Quoth he, " The man bath penance done, 
. " And penance more will do." 
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/First Voice. 

*' But tell mCf tell me ! speak again^ 

*• Thy soft response renewing — 
** What makes that shipt drive on so fast ! 

** What is the Ocean doing?** 

* Secono Voice. 

*• Still as a slave before his lord, > * 

** The Ocean hath no blast: . 
" His great bright eye most silently ■ 

** Up to the moon is cast,— 

*• If he may know which way to go, 
** For she guides him smooth or gritxu 

" See, brother, scfe ! how graciously 
" She looketh down on him." 

* First Voice. 

*' But why drives on that ship so fast 
** Withouten wave or wind?'* 
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* Second Voice. 

•* The air is cut away before^ 
** And closes from bdiind» 

*• Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high^ 

** Or we shall be belated: 
'^ For slow and slow that ship ^ptrill go, 

** When the Marinere's tranc« is abated.'^ 

* I woke, and we were sailing on - 

* As in a gentle weather: 

' Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 
' The dead men stood together. 

* All stood together on the dedc^ 

' For a chamel dungeon fitter : 

* All fix'd on pae their stony eyes 

^ That in die moon did giitten 

* The pang, the curse, with which they died» 

' Had never passM away: 

* I could not draw my een from theirr 

* Ne turn them up to pray. 

* And in its time the spell was snapt,. . 

* And I could move ray een : 

* I look'd far-forth, but little saw 

< Of what might else be seen. 
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^ Like one, that on a lonely road 

^ Doth walk in fear and dread, 
' And having once tnm'd round, walks oii| * 

' And turns no more his head: 

* Because he knows, a frightful fiend 

* Doth close behind him tread* . . 

* But soon there breath'd a wind on me^ 

' Ne sound ne motion made: ' 

^ Its path was not upon the sea 

* In ripple or in shades 

' It rais'd my hair, it iann'd my cheek > 

* Like a meadow-gale of spring-**- 

* It mingled strangely with my fears, 

* Yet it felt like a welcoming. , 

* Swiftly, swiftly, flew the ship, 

* Yet she saird softly too: 

* Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

^ On me alone it blew. 

* O dream of joy ! is this indeed 

* The light-house top I see ! 

* Is this the hill ? Is this the kirk ? 

* Is this mine own countr^e? 
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We drifted o'er the harbour bar, 

* And I with sobs did pray — 

let nie be awake, my God I 

* Or let me. sleep alway ! 

The harbour bay was clear as glass, 

* So smoothly it was. strewn ! 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 

' And the shaidow of the moon. 

The moonlight bay was white all o'er, 

* Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were^ 
' Like as of 'torches came. , 

• 

A little distance from tlie prow 

* Those dark-red shadows were ; 
But soon I saw that my own flesh 

* Was red as in a glare. 

1 tumM my head in. fear and dread, 

* And by the holy rood. 

The bodies had advanced, and now 
^ BeSbre the mast they stQod. 
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* They lifted up their stifF right-arms, 

* They held them straight and tight^ 

* And each right-arm burnt like a torcb^ 

* A torch that's borne upright. 

* Their stony eye-balls glittered on 

* In the red and smokey light. 

* I pray'd aiid tum'd my head away 

* Forth looking as l)efore, 

* There was no breeze upon the bay, 

* No wave against the shore. 

V 

* The rock shone bright, the kirk no less 

* That stands above the rock ; 

* The moonlight steep'd in silentness 

* The steady weathercock. 

* And the bay Was white with silent light, 

* Till rising from the same 

* Full many shapes, that shadows -were, 

* In crimson colours came. 



** A little distance from the prow 

* Those crimson shadows were: 

-* I tumM my eyes upon the deck — 

* O Christ ! what saw I there ? 
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* Each corse lay flat, Kfeless and flat; 

* And by* the holy rood, 

^ A man all light, a seraph-man, 

* On every corse there stood. 

^ This seraph-band, each wav'd his hand ; 

* It was a heavenly sight : 

* They stood as signals to the land, 

* Each one a lovely light: 

^ This seraph-band, each wavM his h^nd: 

* No voice did they impart,— 

* No voice ; but O ! the silence sank 

* Like music on my heart. 

■* Eftsones I heard the dash of oars, 

* I heard the Pilot's ch^er; 

* My head was turn'd per force away 
^ And I «aw a boat appear, 

** Then vanished all die lovely lights; 

* The bodies rose anew : 

* With silent pace, each to his pl^ce, 

* Came back the ghastly crew. 

* The wind that shade nor motion made 

•* On me alone it blew- 



* The Pilot and the Pilot's Boy 

* i heard them coming fast: 

* Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 

* The dead men could not blast. 

* I saw a ihird — ^I heard his voice : 

* It is the Hermit good I 

^ He singeth loud bis godly hymns 
' That he makes in the wood. 

«• He*U shrieve my soul, he'll wash away 
^ The Albatross's blood.. 
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••This Hermit good lives in that wood 

* Which slopes down to the sea: 

^ How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 
*- He loves to talk with marinercs 

* That cDme from a far countr^c. 

^ He kneels at morn and noon and eve<— 

* He hath a cushion plump : 

* It is the moss, that wholly hides 
^ The rotted old oak stump. 
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* 1 he skiiF-boat ner*d, 1 heard them talk ;— 

*' Why, this is'strange, I trow I 
*' Where arc those lights so many and fair 
" That signal made but now? 

" Strange, by my faith P* the Hermit said-— 
** And they arvjwer'd not our cheer: 

*^ The planks look warp'd, and see those sails 
** How thin they are and sere ! 

** 1 never saw aught like to them 
♦' Unless perchance it were-r- • 

" The skeletons of leaves that lag 

*• My forest brook along: 
*' When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 
** And the Owlet whoops to the wolf below 

** That eats the she wolf's young.'* 

** Dear Lord ! It has a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 
" I am afear'd!"— « Push on, push on!" 
Said the Hermit cheerily. 

* The boat came closer to the ship, 

* But I ne spake ne stirr'd ! 

* The boat came close beneath the ship, 

^ And strait a sound was heard I 
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Under the water it rumbled on, • 

* Still louder and more dread: 

It reach'd the ship, it split the bay; 

* The ship went down like lead. 

Stunn'd by that loud and dreadful sound, 
' Which sky and ocean smote : 
Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

* My body lay afloat : 

But, swift as dreams, myself 1 found 

* Within the Pilot's boat^ 

Upon the whirl, where sank the shipy 

* The boat spun round and round: 
And all was still, save that the hill 

* Was telling of the souod, 

I mov*d my lips; the Pilot shriek'd 

* And fell down in a fit : 

The holy Hermit rais'd his eyes 

* And pray'd where he did sit* 

I took the oars : the Pilot^s boy^ 

* Who now doth crazy go, 

Laugh'd loud and long, and all the whjle 

* His eyes went to and fro; 

* Ha! ha!'* quoth he—" full plain I see,, 
*' The Devil knows how to row/* 
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* ^J;*/>r fi,^i ai an oacertun hcnr, 

* N'^/v/ fAutw.t^ zr%A now fewer, 

* '/ liiif ;ifi((ui«h o/mctf| and makes m? tell 
' My fi)tii^tiy aventure, 

^ I |)0it6, Wkt ni|;hf, from land to land; 

* 1 liavr fctfnng<» p^wrr <>f spccvh; 

* I lilt ihuuM^ni lliHt his face 1 see 

' I khuw the limn timl must hrnr ipc* 

* [iy him my inlf I leach. 
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What loud i^roar bursts from that door ! 

* The Wedding-guests are there ; 
But in the gardea4>ower the Brids 

* And bride-maids singing are. . 
And hark I the little vespei-bell 

* Which biddeth me to prayer. 

O Wedding-guest! this soul hath been ,, 
^ Alone on a wide wide sea: i 

So lonely 'twas, that God himself 

* Sdurce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the Marriage-feast, 

* 'Tis sweeter jEar to me . . 
To walk together to the Kirk 

* With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the Kirk 

* And altogether pray. 

While each to his Great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

* And youths, and maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 

* To thee, thou Wedding-guest I 
He prayeth well who loveth well, 

* Both man, and bird, and beast. 
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* He prayeth best who loveth best, 

^ All things i)oth great and small : 

* For the dear God, who loveth us, 

* He made and loveth all/ 

The Marlnere, whose eye is bright,. 

Whose beard with age is hoar. 
Is gone ; and now the Wedding-guest 

Xurn'd from the firidegroom^'s. door. 

w 
, ^ 

lie went, like one that hath been stunn'd 
■ And is of sense forlorn: 
A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow monu 
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FOSrrER.MOl'IIER'S TALE, 

A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 



Foster-Mother. 
I never saw the man whom you describe. 

Maria.. 

'Tis strange ! he spake of you familiarly 
As mine and Albert's common Foster-mothen 

FoSTER-MoTHER. 

Now blessings on the man, whoever he be. 
That joined your names with mine! O my 

sweet lady, 
As often as I think of those dear times 
^Vhen you two little ones would stand at eve 
On each side of my chair, and make me learn 
All you had learnt in the day ; and how to talk 
In gentle phrase, then bid me sing to you — 
*Tis more like heaven to come than what has 

been. 
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Maria. 

O my dear Mother ! this strange man has left" 

me 
Troubled with wilder fancies, than the moon. 
Breeds in the love-sick maid who gazes at it, 
Till lost in inward vision^ with wet eye 
She gazes- idly! — But that entrance, Mother! 

Foster-Mother. 

Can no one hear? It is a perilous tale t 

* 

Mariav 
No one! 

Foster-Mother.. 

My husband*!? father told it me, 
Vbor old Leoni ! — ^Angels rest his soul ! 
He was a woodman, and could fell and saw 
With lusty arm.. You know that huge round' 

beam 
Which props the hanging wall of the old chapel ? 
Beneath that tree, while yet it was^a tree. 
He found a baby wrapt in mosses, lined 
With ^stle4>eard8, and such small locks < 

wool / . 

As hang on bran^les^ Well, he brought hi 

home. 
And reared him at the then Lord Velez' c( 
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And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 
A pretty boy, but most unteachable— 
And never learnt a prayer, nor told a bead. 
But knew the names of birds, and mocked 

• their notes. 
And whistled, as he were a bird himself: 
And all the autumn ^twas his only play 
To get the seeds of wild flowers, and to plant 

them 
With earth and water, on the stumps of trees. 
A Friar, who gathered simples in the wood^ - 
A grey-haired man — ^he loved this little boy. 
The boy loved him — and, when the Friar 
• taught him, 
He soon could write with the pen ; and from 

that time, 
Lived chiefly at the Convent or the Castle. 
So he became a very learned youth. 
But Oh ! poor wretch ! — he read, and read, 

and read, 
'Till his brain turned — and ere his twentieth 

•year, 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things : 
And though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men; nor in a holy place ; — 
But -yet his speech, it was so soft and sweet, 
The late Lord Velez ne'er was wearied with 
him : 
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And once, as by the north side of the Chapel 
Tliey stood together, chained in deep discourse. 
The earth heaved under them with such a groaOp 
That the wall tottered, and had well n^h fallea 
Right on their heads. My Lord wa« siordy 

frightened^ 
A fever seized him, and he coade confession 
Of all the heretical and lawless talk 
^Vllich brought this judgment: So the youth 

was seized 
And cast into that hole. My husbaiod's &ther 
Sobbed like a child — ^it almost brojke his heait : 
And once as he was 'working in the cellar, 
He heard a voice distinctly ; 'twas the youth's. 
Who sung a doleful song about green fields. 
How sweet it w6re on lake or wild Savannah 
To hunt for food, and be a naked man. 
And wander up and down at liberty. 
He always doted on the youth, and now 
His love grew desperate; and defying death. 
He made that cunning entrance-I described: 
And the young man escaped. 

Maria. 

*Tis a sweet tale: 
Such as would lull a listening child to sleep. 
His rosy face besoiled with unwiped tears,-^ 
And what became of him.? 
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FoSTER-MoTHElt. 

He went on ship-board 
'>Vith those bold vojragers, who made discover) 
Of goiden lands. Leonids younger brother 
Went likewise, and when he returned to Spain, 
He told Leoni, that the poor mad youth. 
Soon after they arrived in that new world, 
In spite of his dissuasion, seized a boat, 
And all alone, set sail by silent moonlight 
Up a great river, great as any sea. 
And ne'er was heard of more ; but 'tis supposed. 
He lived and died among the savage men. 
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And big with lofty views, he to the world 
Went forth, pure in his heart, against the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, 'gainst jealousy, and hate. 
And scorn, against all enemies prepared, 
All but neglect; and so, his spirit damped 
At once, with rash disdain he turn'd away. 
And with the food of pride sustained his soul 
In solitude. — Stranger ! these gloomy boughs 
1 lad charms for him ; and here he loved to sit, 
I lis only visitants a straggling sheep, 
'i'he stone- chat, or the glancing, sand-piper; 
And on these barren rocks, with juniper, 
And heath, and thistle, thinly sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downward eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourished, tracing here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life; 
And lifting up his head, he then would gaz© . 
On the more distant scene; How, lovely 'tis . 
Thou seest, and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty still more beauteous. Nor, that 

time, 
Would he forget those beings, to whose minds. 
Warm from the labours of benevolence. 
The world, and man himself, appeared ^ scene > 
Of kindred loveliness: Then he would sigh 
AVith mouinful joy, to think that^ others felt 
What he must never feel; and so, lose manl 
On visionary views would fancy feed« 
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Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep 

vale 
He died, this seat his only monument. 



If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure, 
Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know, 

that Pride, 
Howe'er disguised in its own majesty, 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that Thought with 

him 
Is in its infancy. The man, whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one, 
TTie least of Nature's works, one who might 

move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 

holds 
Unlawful, ever. O, be wiser thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE; 

A COWTBaSATlOHAL fOXUg WRITTEN IN AriXt, 

1198. 



NO cloudy no retiqne of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the West, no long thin sh'p 
Of sullen Li^t, no obscure trembling hues. 
Come, we will rest on this old mossy Bridge ! 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneatht 
But hear no murmuring ; it flows silently 
O'er its soft bed of verdure. All is still, 
A balmy night ! and tho' the stars be dim, 
Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 
That gladden the green earth i and we dkall find 
A pleasure in die dimness of the' stars. 
And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 
^' Most musical,, most melancholy"^ Bird I 



* ** Moit muikdk most mikmcbofy,'** Tbis passage 
in Milton posscttct an cxccUenct far superior to tbaH 
of miert detcriptlon i It \% tpokien in the chazactex of 
the nxUnchoIy Man, and has tkarsfofs a dramatie 
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A melancholy Bird ? O idle thought ! 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 
-—But some night-wandering Man, whose 

heart was pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong. 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor Wretch ! fill'd all things with 

himself 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrows) he, and such as he. 
First nam'd these iiotci a melancholy strain ; 
And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 
Poet, who hath been building up die rhyme* 
Whon he had. better far have stretich'd his limbfr' 
Beside a brook in mossy fore«t-deli, 
By sun or moonlight, to the iufinxes 
Of shapes and sounds and shifting elements 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful ! so his fame 
Should share in Nature's immortality, 
A^venerable thing:! and so his song 
Should make all Nature lovelier, and itself 



propriety. The Author makes thi* remark, to res- 
cue himself from the charge of having alluded with 
levity taa.Une iu Milton i A charge than which 
nonecoald he more painful ta him, except peiliapa 
that of hariiig Adiaiiad his Bible. - 
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Be lov'd, Itke Nature! But 'twill not be to; 
And yotttht and maidens most poetical 
Who lose the deep'ning twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still 
Full of rneel; sympathy must heave their sighs 
0*er Philomela's pity pleasing strains* 
My Friend) and my Friend's Sister I we have 

learnt 
A different lore; we may not thus profane 
Naturq's.sweet voices always full of love 
And joyance ! 'Tis the merry Nightingale 
lliat crowds, and hurries^ and precipitates 
With fast thick warble his delicious notes. 
As he were fearful, that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter fonh 
His love-chant,: and disburthen his full'SouI 
Of all its music I And I know a grove 
Of large extenty hard by a castle huge, 
WMch the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwoo4» 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass^ 
Uliin grass and king-cups grow within the 

: paths. 

But fievei; elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many Nightingales; *^and far and near 
Ii) wookI and thicket oier the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each others songs-*^ 
With skirmish and capncioos ptstagings, 
ijid murmurs musical and swift jug, jug» 
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And bnelowpipingsound more sweet dia&all^ 
Stirring the air with such an harmony, 
That should yon close your eyes^ you- mig^it 

almost 
Forget it was not day ! On nK)onl}gfat Imshesv 
Whose dewy leafits are but half disclos'd ' ' 
You may perchance heboid them on the twigSy 
Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright 

and full, 
Glistening, while many a glow-worm in the^ 

shade 
Lights up her love-torch^ • • * 

:::' .7/ 

A most gentle maid - 
%V1tio dwelleth in her hospitable home 
Hard by the Castle, and at latfest eve - '^' 

(Even like a Lady vow*d and dedicate ^ 

To somethifig mwe than Nature in the grdvfe'f 
glides thro* the pathways ; she'knbws all th^ir 
■ noteS> 

That gentle Maid ! and oft, a moment's space$. 
What time the moon was lost behind a cldild, 
Hath hfeanl a pause of silence; • tifl- the Mbim* 
Emergil»g,- hath awwten^ earth and sk^'- * '' 
Wiffl o«e^iatioh,* 'Shd ^o^e^ W Afefob Bir4^ 
Havse'felt buF^ f6i«ai'therffl'hi*nStre!ftr,X--^l' 
As if one quick:andsudderl Gale hadsivept •• 
An bqrtdrd'^PVF hali^v: Arid^^e hat!^ W9f(4f<^ 
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Many a Nightingale perch giddily 
On bloainy twig still 9 winging from the bree29e| 
And to that raotijon tune his wanton song,^ 
Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head* 



Farewell, O Warbler I till to-morrbw eve, 
And youy my friends ! farewell, a ^ort fare- 
well ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes.— That strain 

again I 
Full fain it would delay me ! — My dear Babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound. 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp. 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up. 
And bid us listen ! And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's playmate. He knows 

well 
The evening star ; and once when he awoke ' 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant's 

dream) 
I hurried with him to ouf orchard plot, 
And he beholds the moo|^, and hush'd at once 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 
While his fair eyes that swam with undropt 
tears 
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Did glitter in the yellowmoon-beam ! Well ' — 
It is a father's tale: But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow 

Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy ! Once more farewell 
Sweet Nightingale ! once naorc, my friends 1 
farewell. ,■ . -.. 



J " 
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THE 



FEMALE VAGRANT. 



BY Dcrwent's side my Father's cottage stood, 
(The. Woman thus her artless story told) 
One field, a flock, and what the neighbouring 

flood 
Supplied, to him were more than mines of gold. 
Light wasmy sleep; my days in transport roU'd: 
With thoughtless joy I stretch 'd along the shore 
My father's nets, or watched, when from the 

fold 
High o'er the cliflFs I led my fleecy store, 
A dizzy ^epth below ! his boat and twinkling 

oar. 

My father was a good and pious man, 
An honest man, by honest parents bred, 
And I believe that, soon as I began 
To lisp, he made me kneel beside my bed, 
And in his hearing there ray prayers I said ; 
And afterwards, by my good father taught, 
I read, and loved the books in which I read ; 

Vol. I. ¥ 
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Forbooks in every neighbouring house I sought. 
And nothing to my mind a sweeter pleasure 
brought 



Can I forget what charms did once adorn 

My garden, stored with peas, and mint, and 
thyme. 

And rose and lilly for the sabbath morn; 

The sabbath bells, and their delightful chime ; 

The gambols and wild freaks at shearing time; 

My hen^s rich nest through long-grass scarce ' 
espied ; 

The cowslip-gathering at May's dfewy prime; 

The swans, that, when I sought the water- 
side 

From far to meet mc came, spreading their 
snowy pride ? 



ITie staff I yet remember which upbore- 
The bending body of my active Sire; 
His seat beneath the honeyed Sycamore 
When the bees hummed, and chair by winter 

firej 
When market morning came, the neat attire 
With wbich, though bent on haste, myself T 

deckM; 
My watchful dog, whose starts of furious ire 
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When stranger passed, so often I havecbeck'd ; 

The red-breast known for years, which at my 

casement peck'd. i , 

The suns of twenty summers danc'd along, — 
Ah ! little marked, how faSt they rolled away : 
Then rose a mansioa proud o«r woods among, 
And cottage after cottage owned its sway ; 
No joy to see a neighbouring house, or stray 
Through pastures not his own, themastertook ; 
My Father dared his greedy wish gainsay, 
He loved his old hereditary nook. 
And ill could I tbe thought of sucli sad parting 
brook. 

But,, vrhen he had refused the proffered gold, 
To cruel injuries he became a prey, 
Sore traversed in whatever be bought and sold; 
His troubles grew upon him day by day: 
Till all his siAstance fell into decay, 
liis little range of water was denied;^ 
All but the bed where his old body lay^ 
All, all was seized, and weeping, side by side, 
Wc sought a home where we uninjured might 
abide. 

* Several *of ikit Lakes in the North of England 
mr« let out to different Fishermen, in parcels marked 
out by imaginary lines drawn from rock to rock. 
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Can I forget that miserable hour. 
When from the last hill top, my Sire surveyed. 
Peering above the trees, the steeple tower. 
That on his marriage-day sweet music made ? 
Till then he hoped his bones might there be laid 
Close by my mother in their native bowers: 
Bidding me trust in G od, he stood and prayed|-<^ 
I could not prav .'-^-Through tears that fell Ia 

showers, 
Glimmer'd our dear lov'd home, ^lui no 

longer ours! 

There was a youth whom I had loved so long 
That when I loved him not I cannot say; 
' Mid th e green mountains many and many a song 
We two had sung, ^ like little birds in May : 
When we began to tire of childish play 
We seemed still more and more to prize each 

other; 
We talked of marriage and our marridge day;' 
And I in truth did love him like a brother. 
For never could I hope to meet with such 

another. 

His father said, that to a distant town . 
He must repair, to ply the artistes trade. 
What t^ars of bitter grief tiU then unknovva! 
What tender vows our last sad kiss delayed ! 
To him we turned; we had no other aid* 
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Like one mvivedy upon his neck I w«pt, 
And her whom he had loved in joy, he taid 
He TveUcoold lave in grief; his Ikith he kei»t ; 
Andin a quiet home once mors tnf fadier slept* 



Four yean each day with dedty bread was blest. 
By constant toil and c^mstant prayer sullied. 
I'hree lovely infants lay tipon my breast, 
Andctften^ viewii^ their sweet smiles, I sighed 
And knew not why. My happy fiither died 
When sad distress reduced the children's meal : 
Thrice happy 1 that from him the grave did hide 
The empty loom> c^d hearth, and silent wheel. 
And tears that flowed for ills which patience 
could not heal*. 



Twas a hard change, an evil time was cbmci 
We had no hope, and no relief could gain. 
But soon, with proud parade, the noisy drum> 
Beat round, to sweep the streets of want and 

pain. 
My husband's arms now only served to strain* 
Me and his children, hungering in his view: 
}n such dismay my prayersand tears were vain, 
To join those miserable men he flew; 
And now to the sea-coast, with numbers more^ 

we drew. 

^ Vol. I. F 2 
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There foul neglect for months and months wc 

bore, 
Nor yet the crowded fleet its anchor stvued. 
Green fields before us and our native shore; 
By fever» from polluted air incurred, 
Ravage was made, for which no knell vcras heard. 
Fondly we wished, andwisheiaway,ixorkncw^ 
'Mid diatlong sickness, and thosehopesdderr'd 
That happier days we never more must view : 
The parting signal streamed at last,, the land 

withdrew. 

But from delay the summer calms were past. 
On as we drove, the equinoctial deep 
Ran mountains-high before the howling blast: 
We gazed with terror on the gloomy sleep 
Of them that perished in the whirlwind's sweep. 
Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue^ 
Our hopes such harvest of affliction reap. 
That we the mercy of the waves should rue : 
We reached the western world, a poor, de- 
voted crcw» 

Oh ! dreadful price of Being to resign 

All that is dear m being ! better far 

In Want's most lonely cave till death to pine^ 

Unseen, unheard, unwatch'd by any star; 

Grin thestreets and walks where proud menare. 

Better our dying bodies to obtrude, 

Than dog-like, wading at the heels of war. 
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Protract a cursM existence, vidi die brood 
That lap (their very nourishment !) dieir bro- 
ther's blood ! 

The pains and plagues that on our heads came 

down, 
Disease and {amine, agony and fear. 
In wood or wilderness, in camp or town. 
It would thy brain unsettle even to hear. 
All perished ? — all, in one remorseless year;* 
Husband and children I one by one, by sword 
And ravenous plague, all perished I every tear 
Dried up, despairing, desolate, on board 
A British ship I waked, as from a trance restored. 

Peaceful as some immeasurable plain 

By the first beams of dawning light impress'd, 

In the calm sunshine slept the glittering main: 

The very ocean has its hour of rest. 

That comes not to the human mourner's breast. 

Remote from man, and storms of mortal care, 

A heaven! v silence did the waves invest; 

I looked and looked along the silent air. 

Until it seemed to bring a joy to my despair. 

Ah ! how unlike those late terrific sleeps ! 
And groans, that rage of racking famine spoke, 
Where looks inhuman dwelt onfesteringheaps! 
The breathing pestilence that rose like smoke ! 
Tlie shriek that from the distant battle broke t 
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Tht mtne!s dir6 earthqoftke, and the paltidltoi^. 
Driven.by ^he.bombt incespinl: thutider^^tmlte 
To loathsome vaults^ where heart-tick anguidbi 

toss'd^ 
Hofm diedf and fear itself ia agpbj.i?st lost I a 

Yet docs diat burst df woe congeal niy frame, 
Wheh the dark streets appeared to heave and 

gape, 
While like a sea the storming army came. 
And Fife from Hell reared his gigantic shape. 
And Murder, by the ghastly gleam, and Rape 
Seized their joint prey, the mother and the 

child! " 

But from these crazing thoughts my brain,. 

escape f 
—For weeks the balmv air breathed soft and 

mild, 
And on the gliding vessel Heaven and Ocean< 

smiled. 



Some mighty goiph of separation ptst^ 
I. seemed transpoited to aTiother world !-^ 
A thought resigned with pain, when from the 

mast 
The impatient mariner the Itul unfrirrd. 
And whistlings called the wind that hardly 

curled 
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The silent sea. From the swecit thoughts of 

' homey 
Aad^^vni alt hc^e I Was for ever hurled. 
For me !-*-iarthest from earthly port to roam 
Was best, cotild I but shun the spot where 

Man might come. 

And ofty robb'd of my perfect mind, I thought 
At last my feet a resting-place had found: 
Here will 1 weep in peace (so fancy wrought) 
Roaiping the illimitable waters round ; 
Here watch, of every human friend disowned^ 
All day, my ready tomb the ocean-flood — 
To break liiy dream the vessel reached its bound : 
And homeless hear a thousand homes I stood; 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted 
food. 

By grief enfeebled was I tutned adrift. 
Helpless as sailor cast on dessart rock ; 
Nor morsel to my mouth that day did lift. 
Nor dared- my hand at any door to knock. 
I lay, where, with his, drowsy matea,.thecock 
From the cross. timbec of. an :out<^hdiise .-hung; 
How dismal tolled, that night, the city clock ! 
At mom my stdcheart l)iungeriscarodly:<tiia^. 
Nor to the .beggarF» hogvage 4X)iikd I frame ■ 
jiiy tongue. 
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So passed another day, and so the third*: 
Then did I try, in vain, the crowd's resort r 
In deep despair, by frightful wishes 8tii||^ 
Near tlie sea-side 1 reach'd a ruined forte. 
There, pains which nature couldno more support 
With blindness linked, did on my vitals fall ; 
Dizzy my brain, with interruption short 
Of hideous sense, I sunk, nor step could crawly 
And thence was borne away to neighbouring^ 
hospital. 

Recovery came with food : but still, my braiii 
Was weak, nor of the past had memory. 
1 heard my neighbours, in their beds complain. 
Of many things which never troubled me ; 
Of feet still bustling round with busy glee. 
Of looks where common kindness bad no part, 
Of service done with careless cruelty, 
Fretting the fever round the languid heart, 
And groahs, which, as they said, would maktf 
a dead: man start ! 

These-things just served to stir die torpid sense,. 
Nor pain .nor pity in my bosom raised ! 
Memory^though slow;, returned with strength ; 

and thence : 

Pismissed,. again in open day I gazed 
At houses, ' men, and common light, amazed ;. 
The lanes I sought, and as the sun retired,. 
Came, where, beneath the trees a faggot blazed; 
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The wild brood saw me weep, my fate enquired, 
^e me food, and rest, more welcome, 
desired. 




My heart is touched to think that men like these, 
The rude earth's tenants, were my first relief. 
How kindly did they paint their vagrant ease ! 
And their long holiday that feared not grief; . 
For all belonged to all, and each was chief. 
No plough their sinews strained ; on grating 

road 
No wain they drove, and yet, the yellow sheaf 
In evcty vale for their delight was stowed ; 
For them, in nature*^s meads, the milky udder 

flowed. 



Semblance, with straw and pannierM ass, they 

made 
Of J)otters wandering on from door to door : 
But life of happier sort to me pourtrayed,. . 
And other joys, my fancy to allure ; 
The bag-pipe dinning on the midnight moor • 
In barn uplighted, and companions boon, 
Well met from far, with revelry secure, 
In depth of forest glade, when jocund June 
Rolled fast along the sky his warm and genial 

moon. 
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But ill it suited inr> in journey dark 
O'er moor and mountaia, midni^t 

hatch ; 

To charm the surly house-dog's faithful bark. 
Or hang on tiptoe at the lifted latch ; 
Th& gloomy lantern, and the dim blue match. 
The black disguise, the warning whistle shrill. 
And ear.still buay lon its night]y watch, 
Were not for me, brought up in nothing ill; 
Besides, on griefs so firesh my thoughts were 

brooding still. 

What could I do, unaided and unblest? 
Poor Father ! gone was every friend of thine : 
And kindred of dead husband are at best 
Small help, and, after marriage such as mine, 
With little kindness would to me incline. 
Ill was I then for toil or service fit: 
With tears whose course no effort could confine, 
By high-way side, forgetful, would I sit 
Whole hours, my idle arms in moping sorrow 
knit. 

I lived upon the mercy of the fields, 

And oft of cruelty the sky accused ; 

On hazard, or what general bounty yields, 

Now coldly given, now utterly refused. 

The fields 1 for my bed have often used : 

But, what afflicts my peace with keenest ruth 

Is, that I have my inner self abused, 
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Foregone the home delight of constant truth, 
And dear and open soul, so prized in fearless 
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Three years a wanderer, often have I viewM, 
In tears, the sun towards that country tend 
Where my poor heart lost all its fortitude: 
And now across this moor my steps I bend — 
Oh ! tell me whhiKr — ^for no earthly friend 

Have L She ceased, and weeping tum'd 

away; 
As if because her tale was at an end 
She wept ;— because she had no more to say 
Of that perpetual weight which on her spi- 
rits lay. 
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GOODY BLAKE, and HARRY GILL, 

A Tfui Stify. 



OH I what's die matter? what's the matter? 

What is*t that ails young Harry Gill ? 

That evermore his teeth diey chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter stilL 

Of waiscoats Harry has uo lack, 

Good duffle grey, and flannel fine; 

He has a blanket on his back, 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, Detember, and in July, 

'1 'is all the same with Harrv Gill ; 

The neighbours tell, and tell you truly. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 

'Tb all the same with Harry Gill; 

Beneath the sun, beneath the rnoon^ 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Young Harry was a lusty drover. 
And who so stout of limb as he ? 
His cheeks were red as ruddv clover. 
His voice was like the voice of three. 
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Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 
111 fed she was, and thinly elad; 
And any man who pass'd her doory \f, 
\Iight see how poor a hut she had. 
All day she spuA in her poor dwelling. 
And then her three hours work at night ? 
Alas ! 'twas hardly worth the telling. 
It would not pay for candle>light. 
•— Thh woman dwelt in Dorsetshire^ 
Her hut was on a cold hill-side» 
And in that country coals are dear. 
For they come far by wind and tide. 

By the same fire to boll their pottage^ 
Two poor old dames, as I have known» 
Will often live in one small cottage. 
But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
'Twas well enough when summer came, 
The long, warm, lightsome summer-day ; 
Then'at her door the canty dame 
Would sit, as any- linnet gay. 
But when the ice our streams did fetter^ 
Oh ! then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 
*Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Her evenings then were dull and dead ; 
Sad case it was, as you may think, 
For very cold to go to bed, 
^nd then for cold not sleep, a wink. 
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Oh joy for her ! when e'er in winter 
The winds at night had made a loxkty 
And scatter^ many a lusty splinter, 
And many a rotten bough about. 
Yet never had she, well or sick. 
As every man who knew her says, 
A pile before^hand) wood or stick, 
Enough to warm her tor three days. 
Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor eld bones to ache. 
Could any thing be more alluring. 
Than an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 
And now and then, it must be said, 
When her old bonts were cold and diill. 
She left her fire, or lefc her bed, 
To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now Harry he had long suspected 
This trespass of old Goody Blake, 
And vow'd that she should be detected. 
And he on her would vengeance take^ 
And oft from his warm fire he'd gb,^ 
And to the fields his road would take. 
And there, at night, in frost and snow. 
He watch'd to seize old Goody Bloke^ 

Vol. L G 2 
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And onoe) behind a rick of barley. 
Thus looking out did Harry stand, 
1'he moon was full and shining dearly^ 
And crisp with frost the stubble land 
• — He hears a noise — ^he's all awake — 
Again? — on tip-toe down the hill 
He softly creeps — *Tis Goody Blake, 
She's at the hedge of Harry GilK 

Right glad was he when he beheld her: 
Stick after stick |iid Goody pull. 
He stood behkld a bush of elder. 
Till she had filled her apron full. 
When with her load she turned about^ 
'^llie bye road back again to take. 
He started forward with a shout. 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake : 
And fiercely by the arms he took her. 
And bv the arm he held her fest. 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 
And cried, " l*ve caught you then at last !'* 
Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall ; 
And kneeling on the sticks, she pray'd 
To God that is the judge of all. ■ 

She pray'd, her wither 'd hand uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm — 
** God ! who art never out of hearing, 
<' O may he never more be warm !" 
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The cold, cold moon above her head» 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray. 

Young Harry heard what she had said, 

^nd icy«cold he tamed away*. 

He went complaining all tike morrow 

That he was cold and irery chill : 

His fiu:e was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas ! that day for Harry GiU 1 

That day he wore a ridk^^oat, 

But not a whit the wanner he: 

Another was on Thursday brought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had diree. 

^was all in vain, a useless matter. 
And blankets were about him pinn'd ; 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter. 
Like a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 
And all who see him say 'tis ptain. 
That, live as long as live he may. 
He never will be warm agaiii. 
No word to any man he utterf, 
A-bed or up, to young or old; • 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
** Poor Harry Gill is very cold.'* 
A-bcd or up, by night or day? 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still: 
Now thipk, ye farmers all, I pray, 
Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 
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LINES 

WriHen at a simll dtsidnce Jrom fnjf hou^ 
and senthy my little bay to tht 
person to whom they are 
' 'addressed. 



n* is the first mildday <^ March: 
Each minute sweeter than, before. 
The red-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside ouf door»- 

r 

* 

There is a blessiiig m the air^ 
Which seems a sense of joy to yidd 
To the bare trees^ and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green fiekL 

My Sister I 'tis.i^ wish of .mine> 
Now that our .nu>ming meal is done. 
Make haste, youic morning task resign; 
Come forth and fee) the sun. 

Edward will come with you, and pray. 
Put on with speed your woodland dressy 
And bring no b^ok^for this one day 
We'll give to idleness- 
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No joyless forms shall regulate 
Our living Kalendar: 
We from to day, my friend, will date 
llie opening of the year. 

Love, now and universal birth. 
From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to earth, 
— It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 
Than fifty years of reason; 
Our minds shall drink at every pore 
The spirit of the season.. 

Some silent laws our hearts may make, 
Which they shalLlong obey; 
We for the ye^ to come may take 
Our temper from to-day. 

And from the blessed Pow^ that rolls 
About, below, above; 
We'll frame the measuie of our souls, 
They shall be tuned to Love. 

Then come, my sister I come, I pray. 
With speed put on your woodland dress. 
And bring. no book} for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 



SIMON LEE, 
THE OLD HVNTSMJir, 

WITH AN INCIDENT IK WHICH H£ WA^ 

C0NC£11N£D» 



IN the sweet shire of Cardigan^ 

Not far from pleasant Ivor-hall, 

An old man dwells, a Sttle man» 

Tvc heard he once was tall. 

Of years he has upon his back,. 

No doubt, a burthen weighty; .■• : * ^flj 

He says he is three score and ten, ^H 

But others say he*8« eighty*. . ^ 

A long blue livery-coat has he, • 

That's fair bdiind, and fiur before; 

Yet, meet him where yolu will, you sec 

At once that he is poor« 

Full five and twenty yieara he Hved 

A running himtsman merry;' 

And^ though he has but one eye \ti%^ . 

Hiis cheek is like a cherry^ . . 
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No man like Uwrn tiie Iioni could sotind. 

And no man was so &II of glee*.; 

To say the ImUp fiwr counties roimd 

Had heard of SiMON L££ ; < 

His master's dead, and no one now 

Dwells in the hall of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead; 

He is the sole svrvivor. 

His hunting feats hare him bereft 

Of his right eye, as you* may sec: 

And then, what Iknhs those feats have left 

To poor old Simon Lee! ' 

He has no son, he has no diild, 

His wife an aged woman. 

Lives with him near the water-fall. 

Upon the village common. 

And he is lean and he is sick, 

is little body's half awry. 
His ancles they are swoln and diick; 
His legs are thin and dry. 
When he was ybnng he little knew 
Of husbandry or tillage ; 
And now he's forced to wbrk, though weak, 
— The weakest in the village. 
He all the country could oialtnin. 
Could leave both man and horse behind; 
And often, ere the race was done, 
He reeled and was stone-blind. 



And still there's somediing in the world 
At which his heart rejoices; 
For when the chimn^ hosncU are onty 
He dearly loves their voices f 



Old Ruth works out of doors with him. 

And does what Simon cannot do; 

For she, not over stout of limb. 

Is stouter of the two. 

And though you with yoinr utmost skill 

From labour could not wean them,' 

Alas ! *tis very little, all 

Which they can do between them. 

Beside their moss-grown hut of clay. 

Not twenty paces from the ,door, ; , 

A scr^ of land diey have, but they 

Are poorest of the poor. , 

This scrap of land he from the heath 

Enclosed when he was stronger; 

But what avails the land to them. 

Which they can till no longer? 

Few months of life has he in store, 
As he to you will tell, 
For still, the more he works, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 




8V. 

My gentle- reader, I pereeiye 

How patiently you've waited. 

And I'm afraid that you expect 

Some tale will be xelated* 

O reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

gentle reader ! you would find 
A tale in every thing. 

What more I have to say is short, 

1 hope you'll kindly take it; 

It is no tale, but should you think. 
Perhaps a tale you'll make it. 

* 

One summer-day I chanced to see 
This old man doing all he could 
About the root of an old tree, 
A stump of rotten wood. 
The mattock totter'd in his hand ; 
vain was his endeavour 
at at the root of the old tree 
e might have work'd for ever. 
*' You're overtask'd, good Simon Lee, 
Give me your tool?" to him 1 said; 
And at the word right gladly he 
Received my proffered aid. 
I struck, and with a single blow 
The tangled root I sever'd, 
At which the poor old man so long 
And vainly had endeavour'd. 

Vol. I. H 
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The tears into his eyes were brought. 
And thanks and praises seemed to run 
So fast out of his heart, I thought 
They ncYcr would have done. 
— I've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness ^till returning: 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has oftner left me mourning. 
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ANECDOTE FOR FATHERS, 

SHEWING HOW 

THE 4RT OF LYING 

MAY BE TAUGHT. 




I HAVE a boy of five years old, 
His face is fscir and fresh to see; 
His limbs are cast in beauty's mould, 
And dearlv he loves me. 

ne mom we stroU'd on our dry walk, 
Our quiet house all full ii^ view, 
And held such intermitted talk 
As we arc wont to do. 

My thoughts on former plcasmes ran ; 
I thought of Kilve's delightful shore, 
My pleasant home, when spring began, 
A long long year before. 
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A day It was when I could bear 
To think, and think, and think again ; 
AVith so much happiness to spare» 
I could not feel a pain.. 

My boy was by my side, so slim 
And graceful in his rustic dress ! 
And oftentimes I tsdkqd to him> 

In very idleness. 

Tlie youn^ lambs ixm a pretty race; 
The morning sun shone bright and warm.» 
** Kilve> said I, was a pleasant place, 
** And so is Liswyn farm. 

*' My little boy, which like you more,. 
(I said and took him by the arm) — 
" Our home by Kilve's delightful shore, 
" Or here at Liswyn farm? 

" And tell me, had you rather be,. 

(I said and held him by the arm) 

** At Kilve's smooth shore by the green sea^ 

*' Or here at Liswyn farm?" 

In careless mood he looked at me,. 
While still I held him by the arm,. 
And said, < At Kilve I'd rather be 
* Than here at Liswyn hvm.* 
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" Now, little Edward, say why so? 
" My little Edward, tell me why?'* 
^ I cannot tell, I do not know.' 
** Why this is strange," said I ; 

<* For here are woods and green-hills warm ; 
*^ There surely must some reason be 
** Why you would dhange sweet Liswyn farm 
*« For Kilve by the green sea,'* ^ 




At this, my boy, so fair and slim, 
Hung down his head, nor made reply; 
And five times did I say to him, 
« Why? Edward, tell me why?" 

His head he raised — there was in sight, 
It caught bis eye, he saw it plain — 
Upon the house-top, glittering bright, t 
broad and gilded vane. 



en did the boy his tongue unlock. 
And thus to me he made reply; 
^ At Kilve there was no weather-cock, 
* And that's the reason why.* 

• 
Oh dearest, dearest boy I my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part 
Of what from thee I learn. 

Vol. I. H 2 
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ni: ARE SEVEN. 



A SIMPLE child, dear brother Jim, 
.That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death ? 

I met a little cottage girl. 
She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
'i'hat cluster'd round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air. 
And she was wildly clad ; 
Her eyes were fair and very fair, 
— Her beauty made me glad,^ 

' Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
' How many may you be?* 
•' How many? seven in all,'*— rshe said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

* And where are they, I pray you tell r* 
She answered j *' Seven are we, . 
" And two of us at Conway dwell, 
" And two are [>,one to sea: — - 
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** Two of us in the church-yard lie, * 

** My sister and my brother, . 

** And in the church-yard cottage, I 

** Dwell near them with my mother ►" 

* You say that two at Conway dwelh, 
' And two are gone to sea, 

* Yet you arc seven; I pray you tell . 

* Sweet Maid, how this n^ay be?' 

Then did the little Maid reply, 
" Seven boys and girls are we ; 
" Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
** Beneath the church-yard tree.'* 

* YK run about, my little maid, 

* Your limbs they are alive; 

* If two are in the church-yard laid, 

* Then ye arc only five.' 

" llieir graves arc green, they may be seen^ 
(The little Maid replied) 
** Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
*' And they are side ^y side: 

" My stockings there I often knit, 
'* My 'kerchief there 1 hem, 
'* And there upon the ground I sit--« 
'' I sit and sing to them. 
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** And often after smisety Sir, 
** When it is light and hxTf 
** I take my little porringer^ 
And eat my supper there. 
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^* The first that died was little Jane; 
** In bed she moaning lay, 
" Till God released her of her pain, 
** And then she went away. 

** So in the church-yard she waa laid, 
** And all the summer dry, 
" Together round her grave we played, 
*^ My brother John and I. 

** And when the ground was white withStcw, 

** And I could run and slide, 

^^ My biother John was forced to go, 

" And he lies by her side." 



' How many are you then/ said I, 
* If they two are in Heaven?* 
The little Maiden did reply, 
" O Master! we are seven." 

*^*But they are dead; those two are dead I 
" Their spirits are in heaven !" 
*Twas throwhig words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, "Nay, we are seven!" 
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LINES 



WRITTEN IN EARLY SPRING. 




I HEARD A thousand blended not^. 
While ill a grove I sate rcclin'd, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran; 
And much it grieved my heart to think' 
IVhat Man has made of Man. 



ough primrose-tuftSy in that sweet bower 
The periwinkle trail'd its wreaths ; 
And 'tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 

The birds around me hopp'd and playM : 
Hieif thoughts I cannot measure. 
But |lie least motion which tliey made 
It seem'd a thrill of pleasure. 
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The budding twigs spsead out their fan. 
To catch the breezy air. 
And I must think, do all I can. 
That there was pleasure there. 

If I these thoughts may i^ot .preycnt. 
If such be of niy creed the plan. 
Have I not reason tf^ lament 
What Man has made of Man? 
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THORN. 




THERE is a Thorn; it looks ^ old. 
In truth you'd find it hard to say, 
How it could ever have heen young. 
It looks so old and grey. 
Not higher than a two-years' child, 
It stands erect this aged Thorn; 
No leaves it has, no thorny points; 
t is a mass of knotted joints, 
!A. wretched thing forlorn. 
It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens it is overgrown. 

II. 

Like rock or stone, it is o'ergrown 
With lichens to the very top. 
And hung with heavy tufi^ of moss, 
A melancholy crop : 
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Up from the earth these mosses creep^ 

And this poor Hkm-ii they clasp it round 

So dose, you'd say that they were bent 

With plain and manifest intent, 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And all had joined in one endeavour 

To bury this poor Thorn for ever. 

IIL 

High on a mountain's highest ridge. 

Where oft the stormy winter gale 

Cuts like a scythe, while through the clouds 

It sweeps from vale to vale ; 

Not five yards from the mountain path 

This Thorn you on your left espy; 

And to the left, three yards beyond. 

You see a little muddy pond 

Of water, never dry; 

I've measur'd it from side to side : 

'TJ^ three feet long, and two feet wide. 

IV. 

And close beside this aged Thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 
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All lovely colours there you see. 
All colouiu^that were ever seen; 
And mossy net-work too is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been, 
And cups, the darlings of the eye, 
So deep is their vermillion dye. 

V. 

Ah me ! what lovely tints are there 
Of olive-green and scarlet bright ! 
In spikes, in branches;, and in stars, 
Green, red, and pearly white. 
ITiis heap of earth overgrown with moss, 
Which close beside the Thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes. 
Is like an in&nt's grave in size, 
like as like can be : 
never, never any where, 
infants grave was half so fair. 

yi. 

Now would you see this aged Thorn, 
This pond and beauteous hill of moss, 
You must take care and chuse your time 
The mountain when to cross. 

Vol, I. I 
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For oft there sits, between the heap 
That's like an infant's grave in size, 
And that same pond of which I spoktf, 
A woman in a scarlet cloak. 
And to herself she cries^ 

" Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

'* Oh woe is me ! oh misery !'* 

VII. 

At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes. 
And she is known to every star. 
And every wind that blows j 
And there beside the Thorn she sits 
When the blue day-light's in the skies. 
And when the whirlwind's on the hill^ 
Or frosty air is keen and still. 
And to herself she cries, 

^* Oh misery ! xjh misery ! 

>* Oh woe is me! oh misery!" 

VIII. 

" Now wherefore thus, by day and ni^ht, 
** In fail?, in tempest, and in snow, 
*' Thus to the dreary mountain-top 
" Does this poor woman go? 
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* And why sits she beside the Thorn 

When the blue day-light's in the sky, 
*' Or when the whirlwind's on the hill, 
** Or frosty air is keen and still, 
** And wherefore does she cry?— • 
** Oh wherefore? wherefore? tell me why 
'* Does she repeat that doleful cry?'* 



IX. 

I cannot tell ; 1- wish I could ; 
For the true reason no one knows, 
But if you'd gladly view the spot, 
Tlie spot to which she goes ; 
The heap that's like an infant's grave. 
The pond — and Thom--«o old and grey, 
Pass by her door — tis seldom shut—' 
And if you see her in her hut, 
en to the spot away ! — 
never heard of such as daxe 
Approach the spot when she is there. 

** But wherefore to the mountain-top 
** Can this unhappy woman go, 
*' Whatever star is in the skies, 
*• WTiatever wind may blow?"^ 
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Nay rack your braia— 'tis all in vatin ; 
I'll tell you every thiug I know; 
But to the Thoniy and to the pond 
Which is a little step beyond^ 
I wish that you would go : 
Perhaps when you are at the place 
You something of her tale may trace* 

XI. 

ril give you the best help I c^: 

Before you up the mountain go^ 

Up to the dreary mountain. top, 

rU tell you all I know* 

'Tis now some two and twenty years^ 

Since she (her name is Martha Ray) 

Gave with a maiden's true good wttt 

Her company to Stephen Hill ; 

And she was blithe and gay. 

And she was happy^ happy still 

Whene'er she thought of Stephen HilK 

, XIL 

And they had fix'd the wedding-day. 
The morning that musjt w^ them both; 
But Stephen to another maid 
Had sworn another oath; 
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And With this other maid to church 
Unthinking Stephen went— 
Poor Martha ! on that woeful day 
A cruel, cruel fire, they say. 
Into her bones was sent: . 
It dried her body like a cinder, 
And almost turn'd her brain to tinder. 



XIIL 

They say, full ^ix months after this. 

While yet the summer-leaves were green, 

She to the mountain.top would go, 

And there was often seen. 

'Tis said, a child was in her womb. 

As now to any ey^ was plain; 

She was with child,' and she \vas mad, 

Yet often she was sober sad 

rom her exceeding pain. 

h me ! ten thousand times Vd rather 
That he had died, that cruel father ! 

XIV. 

Sad case for such a brain to hold 
Conununion with a stirring child! 
Sad case,, as you may think, for oner 
Who had a brain so wild ! 

Vol. I. I 2 
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Last Christmas when we talked of this, 
Old Farmer Simpson did maintain. 
That in her womb the infant wrought 
About its mothor's heart, and brought 
Iler senses back again: 
And when at last her time drew near. 
Her looks were calm, her senses clear. 



XV. 

No more I know, 1 wish I did. 
And I would tell it all to you; 
For what became of this poor child 
There's none that ever knew: 
And if a child was bom or no, 
Tliere's no one that could ever tell 
And if 'twas born alive or dead, 
There's no one knows, as I have said, 
But some remember well. 
That Martha Ray about this time 
Would lip the mountain often climb. 
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XVI. 

And all that winter, when at night 
The wind blew from the mountain-peak, 
'Twas worth your while, though in the dark. 
The church-yard path to seek : 
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For many a tlmie and oft were heard 
Cries coming from the moimtain-head» 
Some plainly living voices were. 
And others, I've heard many swear. 
Were voices of the dead: 
I cannot think, whate*er they say. 
They had to do with Martha Ray. 

XVII. 

But that she goes to this old Thorn, 

The Thorn which I've describ'd to you, 

And there sits in a scarlet cloak, 

I will be sworn is true. 

For one day with my telescope. 

To view the ocean wide and bright,. 

When to this country first I came. 

Ere I had heard of Martha's name, 

I climbed the mountains' height: 

A storm came on, and I could see 

No object higher than my knee. 

XVIII. 

'Twas mist and rain, and storm anid rain, 
No screen, no fence could I discover, 
And then the wind I in faith, it was 
A wind full ten times over ! 
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£ looked aroundt i thought I saw 

A jutting crag, and off I ran, 

Hcad-foren\psty through the driving rain». 

The sheher of the crag to gain, 

Andy as I am a man^ 

Instead of jutting crag, I found- 

A woman seated on the ground. 

XIX. 

I did not speak— I saw her face — 
Her face it was enough for me ; 
I turned about and heard her cry, 

"O misery! O misery!*' 
And there she sits^ until the moon 
niirough.half the clear blue sky will go. 
And when the little breezes make 
The waters of the pond to shake. 
As all the country know. 
She shudders and you hear her cry, 

"Oh misery! ohmbcry! 

XX- 

" But what's the Thorn ? and what's the pond ? 
" And what's the hill of moss to her? 
** And what's the creeping breeze that comes 
*' The little pond to stiri?' 



I "cannot tell; but some will say 
She hanged her baby on the tree. 
Some say she drowned it in die pond. 
Which is a little step beyond, 
But all and each agree, 
The little babe was buried there. 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 



XXI. 

I've heard the scarlet moss is red 

With drops of that poor infant's blood; 

But kill a new-bom infiut thus I 

I do not think she could. 

Some say, if to the pond you go, 

And fix on it a steady view, 

The shadow of a babe you trace, 

A baby and a baby's face, 

And that it looks at you ; 

Whene'er you l<K)k on it, .*tis plain 

The baby looks at you again. 

XXII. 

And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought; 
And for the little infant's bones 
With spades they would have sought r 
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But then the beauteous hill of moss 
Before their eyes began to stir; 
And fot'tvH fifty yards around; 
The grass it shook upon the ground ; 
But all do still aver 
The little babe is buried there. 
Beneath that bill of moss so fair. 
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I cannot tell how this may be, 

But plain it is, the Thorn is bound 

With heavy tufts of moss, that "strive 

To drag it to the ground. 

And this I know, full many a time, 

When she was on the mountain high. 

By day, and in the silent night. 

When all the stars shone clear ajnd bright, 

That I have heard her cry, 

" Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

" O woe is me ! oh misery !** 
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LAST OF THE FLOCK. 



IN distant countries I have been, 
And yet I have not often seen 
A healthy man, . a man full grown, 
Weep in the public roads alone. 
But such a one, on English ground. 
And in the broad high-way, 1 met; 
Along the broad high-way he came. 
His cheeks with tears were wet. 
Sturdy lie seemed, though he was sad, 
And in his arms a lamb he had: 
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He saw me, and he tum'd aside. 
As if he wish'd himself to hide. 
Then with his coat he made essay 
I'o wipe those briny tears away. 
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I follow'd him, and said^ *^ My friend 

•* What ails you? wherefore weep you so?" 

— Shame on me. Sir! this lusty lamb. 

He makes my tears to flow. 

To-day 1 fetched him from the rock; 

He is the last of all my flock : — 

When I was young, a single man, 
And after youthful follies ran, 
Though little given to care and thought, 
Yet, so it was, a ewe ITiought; 
And other sheep from her I raised. 
As healthy sheep as you might see. 
And then I married, and was rich 
As I could wish to be ; 
Of sheep I numbered a full score. 
And every year encreas'd my store. 

Year after year my stock it grew. 

And from this one, this single ewe, 

Full fifty comely sheep I raised. 

As sweet a flock as ever grazed ! 

Upon the mountain did they feed; 

They throve, and we at home did. thrive. 

— ^lliis lusty lamb of all my store 

Is all that is alive: 

And now I eare not if we die, 

And perish all of poverty. 
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Ten children, Sir I had I to feed, 

Hard labour in a time of need ! 

My pride was tamed, and in our grief, 

I of the parish ask'd relief. 

They said " I was a wealthy man ; 

** My sheep upon the mountain fed, 

*' And it \\-as fit that thence I took 
Whereof to buy us broad : 
Do this '; hqw can we^give to you, 
They cried, what to' the poor is due?" 
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I sold a sheep as they had said. 

And bought my little children bread. 

And they were healthy with their food ; 

For me it never did me gopd. 

A woeful rime it was for mc, 

To see the end of all my gains, 

The pretty flock whicli I had reared 

With all my care and pains ; — 

To see it melt like snow away !■ 

For me it was a wdeful day. 



Another still ! and still anotlier ! 

A little lamb, and then its mother 1 

It was a vein that never stopp'd, 

Like blood-drops from my heart they dropped 

Vol. I. K 
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Till thirty were not left alive 
They dwindled, dwindlcdt one by one* 
And I ma^say that many a time 
I wished they all were gone: 
They dwindled one by one away; 
For me it was a woe^l day. 

To wicked deeds I was indlined, 
And wicked fancies crossM my mmd. 
And every roan I chanc'd'sosee, 

A." I thought he knew some ill of me. 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
!No «ase, within doors or wlthouti 

» And crazily, and wearily, 
I went my worTc about : 
Oft-times I thought to run away ; 
iFor me it was a woeftil day. 

Sir ! 'twas a precious flock to me. 
As dear as my own children be ; 
For daily with my growing store 
I loved my children more and more. 
Alas ! it was an evil time ; 
Crod curs'd me In my «ore distress, 
I prayed, yet every day 1 thought 
I loved my children less ; 
And every week, and every day. 
My flock it seemed to melt away. 
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They dwindled, Sir, sad sight to see ? 

From ten to five, from five to three, 

A Iamb, a weather, and a ewe; 

And then at last^ from three to two ; 

And of my fifty, yesterday 

It had but only one. 

And here it lies upon my arm, 

Alas I and I have none ; 

To-day I fetched it from the rock ; 

Ir is the^ last of all my flock.'' 
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THE DUNGEON. 



AND this place our forefathers made for man ! 
This Is the process of our love and wisdom. 
To each poor brother who offends against us — 
Most innocent, perhaps, — And what if guilty {. 
Is this the only cure ? Merciful God 1 
Each pore and natural outlet shriveled up 
By ignorance and parching poverty, 
II is energies roll back upon his heart, 
t And stagnate and corrupt; till changed to 

poison, 
They break out on him, like a loathsome 

plague spot ; 
Then we call in our pamperM mountebanks— 
And this is their best cure ! uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tear», 
And savage faces, at die clanking hour, 
Seen through the steams and vapour of his 

dungeon, 
i By the lamp's dismal twilight ! So he lies 
Circled widi evil, till his very soul 
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T^nmouldsits essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of ever more de&toiity ! 
With other minisuations TKoo, O Nature I 
H6ale8t thy wanderkfr and distempered child: 
Thou poorest on him thy soft influences. 
Thy sunny hues, £uv forms, and breathing 

sweets, 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds and wa- 
ters, 
Dai hcTelent, and can no moit; endure 
To be a jwing and a xUssonant things . ^ 

Amid diis gQiei^ dance and minstrelsy; ^|) 

But, bursting iato tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spicit. healed and harmonized 
By the benignant Jouch of love and beauty* % 
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MAD MOTHER. 




j^ HER eyes are wild, her bead is buev 
The sun has burnt her coal-Uack Jbair, 
Her eye-brows have a rusty stmn, 
And sKe came far from- over the main. 
Slie has a baby on her arm, . 

Or else she were alone ; 
And underneath the hay-stack warm. 
And on the green wood stone, 
Sht talked and sung the woods among ; 
And it was in the English tongue. 

*' Sweet babe! they say that I am mad, 
But nay, my heart is far too glad ; 
And I am happy when I sing 
Full many a sad and doleful thing : 
Then, lovely babyi do not fear I 
I pray thee have no fear of me,^ 
Bur, safe as in a cradle, here 
My lovely baby f thou ahalt be : 
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To thee I know, CMmiidbLlowe; 
I cannot wcurk diee: aqy woe 

. .-■. ■■ .« -fi ■' i 

<< A fire wasaoce^a^thininy bfaln; ' .'^ 
And in mj head a duil» dull pain; 
And fiendish faices Oiie» two» three. 
Hung at my breasts, and pulled at me: 
But then there canie a sight of joy ; 
It came at once to do me good ; 
I waked, and saw my little boy, . 
My little boy of flesh and blood; 
Oh joy for me that sight to see ! 
For he was here and only he. 

'* Suck little babe, oh suck. again! . 
It cools my blood, it cools my biaiii; 
lliy lips I feel diem, baby I they' 
Draw from my heart the pain away. 
Oh I press me with thy little hand; 
It loosens something at my chest ; 
About that tight and deadly band 
1 feel thy little fingers press'd.- 
The breeze I see is in the tree ; 
It comes to cool my babe and me* 

«' Oh ! love me, love%h little boy ! 
Thou art thy mother^s only joy ; 
And do not dread the waves bdow. 
When o'er the seacock's edge wc go ; 
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The high crag caimotwofk am hairm; 
Nor leaping torroitsvpbien they'howl ;• 
The babe I cany on my arm. 
He saves* for me my^ precious soul';^' 
Then happy lie;; for blest am .X; i ^ 
Without me my «weet babe- would die. . 

•* Then do not' fear^ my boy ! Tor thee ' 
Bold as a lion t will "be f ' ' \ 
And 1 will alWays.be thy |;ui3e. 
Through hollow snows and rivers wide ; 
ril build an Indian bower ; I know 
The leaves that make the softest bed ; 
And if from me tKou wilt not go^ .. . 
But sttU be true 'till I am dead,' 
My pretty thing ! then thou shalt sing. 
As merry as the birds in spring. 
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Thy fiEither cares not. for my breast^ 
*Tis thine, sweet baby, there to rest : 
'Tis all thine own ! and if its hue 
Be changed, that was so fair to view, 
'Tis fair enough for thee, my dove ! 
My beauty, little child, is flown ; 
But thou wilt live fMJUi me ia love. 
And what if my poor cheek be brown? 
''^I'is well for me thou canst not see ■ 
How pale and^van it else would-be. 
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<< Dread not dieir tannts, my little life ! 
I am thy fieuiher's wedded wife; 
And tindemeaththe spreading tree 
We two will l^ve in honeaty. 
If his sweet boy he could forsake. 
With me he never would have stayed: 
From him no harm my babe can take. 
But he poor man ! is wretched made. 
And every day we two will pray 
For him that's gone and far away. 



** V\l teach my boy the sweetest things; 
I'll teach him how die owlet sings. 
My little babe! thy lips are still. 
And thou hast almost suck'd thy fill. 
—Where art thou gone my own dear child ? 
AVhat wicked looks are those I see ! 
Alas ! alas ! that look so wild. 
It never, never came from me : 
If thou art mad, my pretty lad, 
Then I must be for ever sad. 



'^ O ! smile on me, my little lamb ! 
For I thy own dear mocbar am. 
My love for thee has well been tried: 
I've sought thy father far and wide. 
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I know the poiions' of the shades 

I know the earth-nuts fit for fbod'r 

Then» pretty dear, be not afhud ; 

We'll find thy father in the wood. 

Now laugh and be gay, to the woods away ^ 

And tbere^ my babe, we'll live for ayiCi 
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^TTS eight o'clocky-'-^xlesd'.ltlfoc night, 

The moon is up — the sky is blrife. 

The owlet in the moonligHV air. 

He shouts from nobody knows where; 

He lengthens, out his lonely shout. 

Halloo ! halloo ! a long halloo'.l 

— ^Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy? 
Why are you in tliis mighty fret ? 
And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you love, your Idiot boy ? 

• 
Seneath the moon that shines so bright, j| 
Till she is tired, -let Betty Fo^ ^*^- 

With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle ; 
But wherefore set upon a saddle 
liim whom she love^, her Idiot boy ^ 



There's scarce a soul that's out of bed ■; 
Good Betty ! put him down again ; 
His lips with joy they burr at you. 
But, Betty ! what has he to do 
With stirrup, saddle, or with rein? 

The world will say 'tis tcry idle, 
Bethink you of the time of night; 
There's not a m6tlier;''ndTl!i^'brie, 
But when she hears what you have done. 
Oh! JEletty, she^Ilbeina-fright./. 

But Betty's bent on her intent, . 
For her good neighbouF| Susan Gale^ 
Old Susan, she who 'dwells aldae, . 
Is sick, and makes api^oous mba% 
As if her very life would fail. 

There's not a house within a rnile^ 
No hand to help them in distress : 
Old Susan lies a>bed in pain, 
And sorely puzzled are the twaii), 
For what she ails they cannot guess. 

And Betty's husband's at the wood. 
Where by the week he doth abide, 
A woodman in the distant vale ; 
There's none to help poor Susan Gale, 
What must be done? what will betide? 
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And Betty from the lane has fetched 
Her poney, that is mild and good, 
Whether he be in joy or pain, 
Feeding at will along the lane, 
Or bringing faggots from the wood. 

And he is all in travelling trim, 

And by the moonlight, Betty Foy 

Has up upon the saddle set, *f 

The like was never heard of yet, 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot boy. 

And he must post without delay 
Aaoss the bridge that's in the dale. 
And by the church, and o*er the down, 
To bring a Doctor froni the town. 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale ! 

There is no need of boot or spur. 
There is no need of whip or wand. 
For Johnny has his holly-bough, 
And with a hurly-burly now 
He shakes the green bough in his hand. 

And Betty o'er and o'er has told 
The boy who 13 her best delight, 
Both what to follow, what to shun. 
What do, and what to leave undone, 
How turn to left, and how to right. 

Vol. I. L 
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And Betty's.most especial charge 
Was, "Johnny! Johnny I mind that yon 
*^ Come home again, nor stop at all, 
^* Come home again^ whate'er befall 
-♦* My Johnny do, I pray you dor" 

To this did Johnny answer make, 
Both with his head, and with his hand, 
And proudly shook the bridle too ; 
And then ! his words were not a few, 
Which Betty well could imderstand* 

And now that Johnny is just going, 
lliough Betty'« in a mighty flurry, 
She gently pats the poney's side, 
On which her Idiot boy must ride, 
And seems no longer in a hurry^ 

Uut when the poney moved his legs. 
Oh ! thenvfor, the poor Idiot boy ! 
For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy his head and heels areJdlCj 
'He's idle all. for very joy. -■ 

And while the poney moves his legs, 
In Johnny's left hand you may see 
I'he green bough motionless and dead i 
1'hc moon that shines above his head 
Is not more still and mute than he. 
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His heart it was- so full of glee^ 
That till full fifty yards were gone, 
He quite forgot his* holly whip, 
And all his i»kill in'horsemanship, 
©h ! happj^y happy, happy John! 

And Betty's standing at the door» 
And Betty's face with joy o'erflows, 
Proud of herself and proud of hiiu, 
She sees him in his travcUiiig trim> 
How quietly her J-ohnny goes;- 

The siltnce of her Idiot Boy^ 
What hopes it sends to Betty's heart ! 
He's at the guide-post — ^he turns right. 
She watches till he's out of sight. 
And Betty will not then depart. 

Burr, burr, — ^now Johnny's lips they burr, 
As loud as any mill, or near it; 
Meek, as a lamb the poney moves. 
And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 
And Betty listens, glad to hear it. 

Away she hies to Susan Gale: 
And Johnny's in a merry tune^ 
The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 
J^d Johnny's lips they burr, burr, burr, 
- Jchd on he goes beneath the moon. 
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ills steed and he right well agree. 

For of this poney there's a rumour. 

That should he lose his eyes and ears. 

An J should he live a thousand years. 

He never will be out of humour, 
» 

But then he is a horse that thinks ! 
And when he thinks his pace is slack ; 
Now, though he knows poor Johnny well. 
Yet for his life he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 

So tlirough the moonlight lanes they go. 
And far into the moonlight dale. 
And by the.church, and o'er the down. 
To bring a doctor from the town 
To comfort poor old Sysan Gale. 

And Betty, now at Susan's side, 

Is in the middle of her story, 

** What comfort Johnny soon will bring!" 

With many a most diverting thing, 

Of Johnny's, wit and Johnny^s glory ! 



And Betty's still at Susan's side: 
By this time she's not quite so flurried^ 
Demure, with porringer and plate 
She sits, as if in Susan's fate 
Her life and soul were buried.. 
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But Betty, poor ^ood woman ! she, 
You plainly in her face may read it, 
Could lend out of that moment's store 
Five years of happiness or more, 
To any that might need it. 

But yet I guess that now and then 
With Betty all was not so well. 
And to the road she turns her ears, 
And thence full many a sound she hears, 
Which she to Susan will not tell. 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans, 
" As sure as there's a moon in heaven," 
Cries Betty, " he'll be back again ; 
** They'll both be here, 'tis almost ten, 
*• They'll both be here before eleven." 

Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans, 
ITie clock gives warning for eleven, 
'Tis on the stroke — " If Johnny's near, 
Quoth Betty " he will soon be here, 
" As sure as there's a moon in heaven." 

The clock is on the stroke of twelve, 
And Johnny is not yet in sight. 
The mson's in heaven, as Betty sees, 
But Betty is not quite at ease; 
And Susan has a dreadful night. 

Vol, I. L 2 
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His steedy^ half an hour ag«, 
'Of ^hnny vile reflections cast;, 
'^A little idle sauntering tking!'* 
With other names, an endless strings 
But now that time is gone and past. 

And Betty*s drooping at the heart, 
I'hat happy time all past and gone, 
** How can it be he is so late? 
" The Doctor he has made him wait ; 
** Susan! they'll both be here anon !" 

And Susan's growing worse and worse^ 
And Betty's in a sad quandary; 
And then there's nobody to say 
If she must go, or she must stay ; 
— She's in a sad quandary. 

The clock is on the stroke of one ; 
But neither Doctor nor his guide 
Appear along the moonlight road> 
There's neither horse nor man abroady 
And Betty's still at Susan's side. 

And Susan she begins to fear 
Of sad mischances not a few, 
lliat Johnny may perhaps be drown'd> 
Or lost perhaps, and never found ; 
Which they must both for ever rue. 



She prefaced hal£ a hint. of this< 
With, * God forbid.it should be true !* 
At the first word that Susan said 
Cried Betty^ rising from the bed»^ 
*^ Susan, I'd gladly stay with.you;--^ 

^ I must be gone,; I must aw^y,. 
^ Comider, Johnny'srbut half-wisei 
^ Susan, we must take care of him, . 
* If he i$.hurt in life CMr.limb"-^ 
Oh God/forbidJ' poor Susan cries^ 

< What can I>d<>?" says. Betty, going, 
^ What can I do to case your pain? 

^* Good Susan ! tell me, and I'll stay.; 

< I fear you're in.a dreadful way, 
^ But I shall soon.be hack again!''' 



Good Betty go I good Betty- go ! 

There's nothing that can.ease my j^tin,' 
Then off she. hies,, but widi a prayer 
That God poor Su8an!s life: would spare, 
Till she. comes hack again. 

So through. the moonlight lane she goes, 
And far into the moonlight dale; 
And how she ran, and how she walked, 
And all that to herself she talked, 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 
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In high and low, above, b^l6w, 

In great and small, in round and square^ 

In tree and tower was Johnny seen, 

In bush and brake, in black and gi^n, 

'Twas "Johnny! Johnny t" everywhere. 

She's past the bridge thaf ^ in the; dale. 
And now the Aought tbmients Her sore, 
Johnny perhaps his h6rse forsook, ' 
To hunt the moon that's Inth^ brook. 
And never will be heard of more. 

And now she's high upon the down. 
Alone amid a prospect" ^idc; 
There's neither Johnny nor his horse. 
Among the fern or in the gone; 
There's neither doctor nor bis guide. 

** Oh saints ! wlmt is become of him? 
** Perhapa he's cHmbed into an oak, 
" Where he will sbiy till he is ddad; 
" Or sadly he ha§'been misled, 
" And join'd the wahdering gypscy-folk: 
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Or him that wicked poncy's carried 
To the dark cave, the goblins' hall, 
** Or in the castle he's pursuing, 
" Among the ghosts, his own undoing; 
" Or playing with the water-fell. 
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At poor old Susan then she railed. 
While to the town she posts away; 
** If Susan had not been so ill, - 
*^ Alas ! I should have had him still, 
** My Johnny, till jny dying day'* 

Poor Betty ! in this sad distemper. 
The Doctor's self would hardly spare ; 
Unworthy things she talked and wild; 
Even he, of cattle, the most mild, 
The poney bad his share. ... 

And now she's got into the town. 
And to the Doctor's door she hies: . 
'Tis silence all on every side; ' . 
The town so long, the town so wide. 
Is silent as the skies. 

And now she's at the Doctor's door. 
She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap ! 
The Doctor at the casement shews^ 
His glimmering eyes that peep and doze; 
And one hand xubs his old m'ght-^s^. 

"Oh Doctor! Doctor! where's my Johnny?" 
* I'm here, what is't you want with me?* 
«* Oh Sir ! you know I'm Betty Foy, 
<^ And I have lost my poor dear boy, 
** You know him — him you often sec; 
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** He*s not so vrise as some folks be;"" 

* The devil take his wisdom ! ' said 
The Doctor^ looking somewhat grim, 

* What, woman! should I know of him r' 
And, grumbling, he went back to bed^ 

** O woe is mc ! O woe is me ! 
" Here. will I die; here will I die; 
" I thought to find mry Johnny here,. 
^' But he is neither far nor near, 
« Oh ! what a wretched mother I ! " 

She stops, she stands, she looks- abou V 
Which way to turn she cannot tell. 
Poor Betty ! it wo«Id eate her pam^ 
If she hadlieart to knock again; 
— ^Tbe clock strikes three-^^-a dismal knell ! 

Then up along; the town she hief ,. 

No wonder if her senses £ul. 

This piteous news so moch.it rfiock'd her. 

She quite forgot to send the Doctor, 

To comfort poor oldSusan Galeu. 

And now she's -high upon the down^ 
And she can. see a miLe of road, 
** Oh crud ! I'm almost three-score; 
*' Such night as this was ne'er before ! 
*< There's not a single soul abroad I ' * 
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"She listens, but she cannot hear 
The foot of horse, the voicC'Of man; 
The streams with softest sound are flowing^ 
The grass you almost hear it growing. 
You hear it now if c*er you can. 

The owlets through the long blue night 
Are shouting to :each other 8t31: 
Fond loveris, yet not quite hob nob, 
They lengthen out the crtoiulous sob, 
That echoes far from hill to hill. 

Poor Betty now has lost all hope. 
Her thoughts are bent on deadly sin ; 
A green-grown pond she] just has pass'd, 
And from the brink she hurries fest, 
-Lest she should drown herself therein. 

And now she sits her down and weeps ; 

Such tears she never shed before; 

" Oh dear, dearponcy! my sweet joy! 

" Oh carry back my Idiot boy ! 

" And we will ne'er overload thee more.'' 

A thought is come into her head ; 
'* I'he poney he is mild and good, 
" And we have always used him well; 
** Perhaps he's gone along the dell, 
*• And carried Johnny to the wood." 
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Then up she springs as if on wings; 
She thinks no more of deadly sin ; 
If Betty fifty ponds should see. 
The last of all her thoughts would be, 
To drown herself therein. 

Oh reader ! now diat I might tell 
What Johnny sad his horse are doing ! 
What theyVe been doing all this time; 
Oh ! could I put it into rhyme, 
A most delightful tale pursuing ! 

Perhaps, and no unlikely thought! 
He with his poney now doth roam 
^llie diffs and peaks so high diat are, 
To lay his hands upon a star, 
And in his pocket bring it home. 

Perhaps he's turned himself about, 
His face unto his horse's tail. 
And still and mute in wonder lost. 
All like a silent horseman-ghost, 
He travels on along the vale. 

And now, perhaps, he's hunting sheep, 
A fierce and dreadful hunter he ! 
Yon valley, tbats so trim and green, 
In five month's time, should he be seen, 
A desart wilderness will be. 
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Perhaps with head and heels oA firc^ 
And like the tery soul of evil. 
He's galloping away, away ! 
And so he'll gallop on for aye, 
The bane of all that dread the devil. 



I to the Muses haye been bound. 

These fourteen years, by strong indentures;' 

Oh gentle Muses ! let me tell 

But half of what to him befel, -* 

For sure ! he met with strange adventures. 

Oh gentle Muses! is this kind? 
Why will ye thus my suit repel? 
Why of your further aid bereave rac? ' 
And can ye thus unfriended leave ni^ ? 
Ye Muses! whom I love so well. 

Who's yon, that near the water-fafl 
Which thunders down with headlong force, 
Beneath the moon, yet shining fair, 
As careless as if nothing were, 
Sits upright on a feeding horse? 

> 

Unto his horse, that's feeding free, 
He seems, I think, the rein to give ; 
Of moon or stars he takes no heed; 
Of such we in romances read, 
-— *Tis Johnny ! Johnny ! as I live I ' 

Vol. I. M 
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And that's Ae very poney too. 
Where is she, — ^u'here is Betty Foy ? 
She hardly can sustain her fears ; 
The roaring water-fall she hears. 
And cannot find her Idiot boy. 

Your poney's worth' his weight in gold, 
TTaen calm yow terrors, Betty Foy ! 
She's coming fro^n among the trees, 
And now, all full in view, she -sees 
Him whom she loves, her Idiot bo5'. 

And Betty sees the poney too : ■ 
Why stand you thus Good Betty Foy ? 
It is no goblin, 'tis no ghost, 
*Tis he whom, you so long have lost. 
He whom you Jove, your Idiot boy. 

She looks again — ^her arms are up— 
She screams — she cannot. lociove for joy; 
She darts as with a torrents' force. 
She almost has o'ertum'd the boirse. 
And fast she holds her Idiot boy. 

And ) ohnny burrs and laughs aloud. 
Whether in cunning, or in joy, 
I cannot tell ; but while he lapghs, 
Betty a drunken pleasure quaffs^ 
To hear again iier Idiot boy. 
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And now she's* at the poney's tail. 
And now she's at theponey's head, 
On that side now,- and now on this, 
And ahnost stifled with her bliss, 
A few sad tears does Betty shed; i 

She kisses o'er and o'er again. 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot boy! 

She's hap]>y here, she's happy there. 

She is uneasy' every where;. 

Her limbs are all alive with joy, ■ 

She pats the poney, where or wheii : ' 
She knows not, hapjiy Betty Foy I 
The little poney glad may be,- '• 

But he is milder far than she,- 
You hardly can percJeive his- joy. 

" Oh ! Johnny, never mind the Doctor ; 
** You've done your best, and that is all.'* i 
She took the reins, when this was said, 
And gently turned the poney^ft bead 
From the loud water-fail. 

By this the stars were almost gone, 
The moon was setting <m the hill. 
So pale you scarcely looked at her ; 
Tlic little birds began to stir, 
7'hough yet their tongues were still. 
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Ttic poney, Betty, aiul her boy. 
Wind slowly through the woody dale: 
And who is she, be-times abroad, 
^at hobbles up the steep rough road ? 
Who is it, but old Susan Gale ! 

Long, Susan lay, deep lost in thought. 
And many dreadful fears beset her. 
Both for her messenger and nurse; 
And as her mind grew worse and worse. 
Her body it grew better. 

She turnM, she tossM herself in bed, 
On all sides doubts ^d terrors met her; 
Point after point did she discuss; 
And while her mind wa3 fighting dius. 
Her body still grew better. 

^ Alas ! wha,t is become of th^m ? 

' These fears can never be endured, 

* ril to the wood.* — The word scarce said. 

Did Susan rise up from her bed. 

As if by magic cured. 

Away she posts up hill and down, 

And to the wood at length is come, 

She spies her friends, she shouts a greeting ^ 

Oh me ! it is a merry meeting. 

As ever was in Christendom. 
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The owls have hardly sung their last. 
While our four travellers homeward wend ; 
The owls have hooted all night long, 
And with the owls began my song. 
And with the owls must end. 

For while they all were travelling home. 
Cried Betty, " Tell us Johnny, do, 
** Where all this long night you have been, 
** What you have heard, what you have seen ? 
"And Johnny! mind, you tell us truej!'* 

Now Johnny all night long had heard 
The owls in tuneful concert strive; 
No doubt too he the moon had seen ;. 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o'clock till five.. 

And thus to Betty's question, he 
Made answer, like a traveller bold, 
(His very words I give to you). 
" The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, 
** And the sun did shine so cold." 
—Thus answered Johnny in his glory^ 
And that was all his travel's story. 
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WRITTEN NEAR RICHMOND,. UPON THE 

THAMES^ 

AT EFENING,, 
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HOW rich^ the wave, infiront, impre^ 

With evening-twiKght's sumnier hney,' 

While facing thus the crimson West, 

The boat her silent path pursues ! 

And see how dark the backward stream! 

A little momenl past, so -smiling \ *'' 

And still; perhaps, with' {aitMess gleani^ i 

Some other loiterer beguiling. J '. 

Such V iews the youthful BaW aHure, 

But heeilesa of the ifolfowihg^loom, 

He deems their colours shall endure- ' \ * 

'Till peace go with him to Uie tomb. 

■ — And let him nurse his fond deceit^ 

And what if he must die in sorrow ! 

Who would :nQ( ch^ri^hi dreams so sweet, • ^ 

Though grief and pain may come to-morrow \ i 
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Glide gendy, thus for ever glide, 
O Thames ! that other Bards may see. 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now, fair river ! come to me^ 
Oh glide, fair stream! for ever so; 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
'Till all our minds for ever flow. 
As thy deep waters now^ are flowing. 
Vain diought! yet be as now thou art. 
That in thy waters may be«een 
The image of a Poet's heart. 
How bright, how* solenlii, how serene!. 
Such heart did once the Poet bless, 
Who, pouring here a ^later ditty. 
Could findnp refuge from distress,. 
But in the milder gri^ of pity. 
Remembrance! as we.g}i4e along. 
For him suspend the dashing oar. 
And pray that never child of Song 
May know his freezing sorrows more. 
How calm ! how still ! the orlj. sounds 
The dripping of the oar suspended J 
— The evening darkness gathers round. 
By virtue^s lu^liest powers, attended.. 



* Collinses Qde on the death' of Tlromion, the \i%t 
written, I believe, of the poems which were publish- 
ed during hit life time. This Ode is also alluded to 
ia the next stanza^ 
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REPLY. 



<< WHY William, on d»t old grey tt<m, 
** Thus for the kngth pf half a daj, 
** Why William, tit you thus alone, 
" And dream your time Away ? 

** Where art your books ? that light bequeathed 
** To beings else forlorn and blind ! 
<' Up ! Up I and drink the spirit breathM 
" From dead meq to their kind. . 

•• You look round on your mother earth, 
*^ As if she for on purpose bore you ; 
** As if you were her first-born birth, 
*^ And none had lived before you !" 
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One morning, thus, by Esthwaite lalce^^ 
When life was sweet, I knew not why^ 
To me my good friend Matthew spake ;, 
And thus I made reply. 

" The eye it cannot chuse but see; 
** We cannot bid the ear be still ; 
" Our bodies feel, where'er they be, 
** Against, or with our will. 

" Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
" Which of themselves our minds impress, 
^^ That we can feed this imad of ours, 
** In a wise passiveness. 

'* l^l^^ you, mid all this mighty sum 
** Of things for ever speaking,^ 
•* That nothing of itself will come j 
** But we must still be seeking ^ 

*^ —Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 

" Conversing as I may, 

** I sit upon this old grey stone, 

" And dream my time away;" • 
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THE TABLES TURNED; 



^n Evening Scene on the same Subjects 



UP ! Up ! my friend, and clear your looks^ 
Why all this toil and trouble? 
Up ! Up ! my friend, and quit your books 
Or surely you'll grow double. 

The sun above the mountain's head, 

A freshning lustre mellow. 

Through all the long green £elds has spread ' 

His first sweet evening yellow. 

Books ! *tis a dull and endless strife. 
Come, hear the woodland linnet ; 
How sweet his music ! on my life 
There's more of wisdom in it. 
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And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
And he is no mean Preacher; 
Come forth into the light of things. 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

She has a world of ready wealth. 
Our minds and hearts to bless — 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Trtith breathed by cheerfulness. 

One Impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man ; 
Of moral evil and of good. 
Than all the sages can. 

Sweet is the. love which Nature brings; 
^Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things; 
—We murder to dissect. 

Enough of science, and .of art; 
Close up these barren leaves; 
Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. . 
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OLD MAN TRAVELLING; 

ANIMAL TRANQVIUTY AND DECAY 

J SKETCH. 



THE litde hedge-row birds, 
lliat peck along the road, regard him not. 
He travels on, and in his face, his step, 
His gait, is one e^qpression; every limb. 
His look and bending figure, all bespeak 
A man who does not move with pain, but moves 
With thought. — He is insensibly subdued 
To settled quiet; i^e is one by whom 
All effort seems forgotten, one to who;n 
Long patience has such mild cpmposure given. 
That patience now doth seem a thing, of which 
He hath no need. He is by nature led 
To peace so perfect, that the young behold 
With envy, what th^ old man hardly feels. 
— I asked tiim whither he was bound, and what 
The object of his jouniey ; he replied, 
*^* Sir I I ain going many miles to take 
" A last leave of my sou, a mariner, 
•* Who from a sea-fight has been brought to 

Falmouth, 
** And there is dyiqg.In aa hospital." 

Vol. I. N 
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THE COMPLAINT 

OF A FOKSAKEN 

INDIAN WOMAN. 



I I 



{When a Nortke}*ji Indian^ froyn sickness ^ 
Vi unable to continue his journey with his 
co^npanions; he is left behind, covered over 
with Deer skins^ xmd is 'Supplied with water^ 
foodf and fuely if -the sittiation of the place 
will affiyrd it. He is informed of the track 
which his companions intend to pursue^ and 
•if he is ttfuxHe to folloro, or overtake them'^ 
he perishes alone m the Desart; unless he 
should have tht good fortune to fall in with 
some other Tribes of Indians, It is ujine^ 
ccssary to add that the females are equallj/9 
or still 7?2o;r, e.tposed to the same fate. See 
^hat very interesting work^ Heanie's Journey 
.from Hudsois-s ftav to the Northern Ocean. 
When the Northern Lights^ as the same wri- 
ter informs usy vaiy their position in the air^ 
they make a rustling and a crackting funse. 
7'his cirannstance is alluded to in the first 
stanza of ike foUatting poevi.] 
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THE COMPLAINT, 



BEFORE I see another day^^ 

Oh let my body die away I 

In sleep I heard the Northern Gleams, 

The stars they were among my dreams ; 

In sleep did I behold the skies, 

I saw the crackling flashes drive; 

And ye^ they are upon my eyes, " 

And yet I" am alive. 

Before I see another day,. 

Oh let my hoiy die away! 

• 

My fire is dead : it knew no pain ; 

Yet is it dead, and I remain. 

All stiff with ice the ashes lie ; 

And diey are de&d, and I will die. 

When I was well, I wished to live, 

For clothes, for watmth,. for food and fire; 

But they to me no joy can give, 

No pleasure now, and no desire. 

Then here contented will 1 lie ; 

Alone I cannot fear to die. 
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Alas ! you might have dragged me on 

Another day, a single one ! 

Too soon despair o'er me prevailed; 

Too soon my heartless spirit failed; 

When you were gone my lim^bs v^rerc stronger^ 

And Oh ! how grieviously I rue, 

That, afterwards, a little longer, 

My friends, I did not follow you ! 

For strong and without pain I lay, 

My friends, when-you were gone away^ 

My child ! they gav6 thee to another,- 
A woman who was not thy mother; 
When from my arms my babe they took,. 
On me how strangelv did he look ! 
Through his whole body something i^, 
A most strange something did I tee; 
— As if he strove to be a man, 
That he might pull thfe sledge for me. 
And then he stretched his arms^ how wild I 
Oh mercy ! like a little child. 

My little joy! my little pride! 
In two days more I must have died.. 
Then do not weep and grieve for mc; 
I feel I must have died with thee. 
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Oh wind that o'er my head art flying, 
The way my friends their course did bend, 
I should not feel the pain of dying. 
Could I with thee a message send. 
'J'oo soon, my friends, you went away; 
For 1 had many things to say. 
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I'll foltow you across the snow, 
.You travel heavily and slow; 
In spite of all my weary pain, 
I'll look upon your tents again. 
My fire is dead, and snowy white 
The water which beside h stood ; 
The wolf has come to me to night, 
And he has stolen away my food. '"' 
For ever left alone am I, 
Then wherefore should I fear to'di^? 



My Journey will be shortly rtirt, 

I shall not see another sun ; 

I cannot lift my limbs to know 

If they have any life or bo. 

My poor forsaken child ! if I 

For once could have thee close to me. 

With happy heart I thew would die, "*^ 

And my last thoughts would happy be- 

I feci my body die away, 

I shall not see another day. 

YoL. L N 2 
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IriHE' convict: 






THE glory of evening was spread through 
the west, 
— Oathe slope. of a. mountain I- stood, 
AVTiile the Joy that precedes the calm season 
of rest. ^. 

Rang loud; through the meadow and wood* 

"And miistiwe then part from a dwelling so 
fair?" ■ 

In the ps^in of my spirit I said; 
And with a deep sadness I turned, to repair. 

To the cell where the convict is laid. , 

The thick ribbed walls that o'ershadow the gate 
Resound ; and the dpngeons unfold : 

I pause; and at 4^gth,. through the glimmer* 
ing grate, 
That Outcast of Pitybebold. 

His black matted head oji his^ shoulderjs b.ent. 
And deep is the sigh of his breathy . 

And with stedfast dejection his eyes are intent 
On the fetters that link^him to death. .^ ■ 
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Tis sorrow enough on that visage fogaize, ' 
That body dismiss'd from his cairi ; 

Yet my fancy has piercM to his heart, aai 
pouitrays 
More terrible ims^es there. 



His bones are consumed, and his life-blood ip 
•dHed . ' • 
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With wishes the past to undo ; 
And his crime, thro* thepaiiis that overwhelm, 
him, descried. 
Still blackens and grows on his view. 

When from the ditrk synod^ or blood-teeking 
field. 

To his chamber the MoAarch is- led, 
All soothers of sense their soft virtue shall yields 

Atid quietness pillow his head. 

But if grief,' self-^nsumed, in^oblivionwbuTd 
doze. 

And G6nscience her tortures appease, 
'Mid tumult and uproar this man must repose 

In the comfortless vault of disease! 

When his fetters at night have so pressed on 
his limbs. 

That the weight can no longer be borne. 
If, while a half-slumber his memory bedims. 

The wretch on his pallet should, turn, — 
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While the jail mastiflf howls at the jdull clank •^ 
ing jchain^ « 

From die roots of his .hairr there shall start 
A thousand sharp punctures oF cold-sweating 
pain, 
And terror shall leap at his heart. 

But now he half-raises his deep-sunken eye^ 

And the motion unsettles a tear; 
T%e silence of sorrow ijt 'seems to siy)plf ^ i 

And asks of me, why I am here ? . 

** Poor victim ! no idle intruder has stood 
*^ With o'er>^eening coxzgplacen^e our st^te^ 
to compare; 
^* But one, whose first wish is the wish to be 
good, 
<< Is come as a Brother thy $onow$ to shares 

^* At thy name though compassion her nature 
resign, 
** Though in virtue'^s. proyd jnouth thy re- 
port be a stain, 
** My care, if the arm of the mighty were 
mine, 
" Would plant thee where yet dboumight'st 
blossom again,**^ 
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LINfiS 

■ • 

Written a few miles above TINTERN AB- 
BEY, on revisiting the BANKS OF THE 
WYE during a Tour; Jidj/ 13, 1798. • 
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FiV^ year^ have pztesied; five summers, with 

the length 
Of five long ?vinters I and again I hear 
These Waters, rolling from their mountain* 

With a Swe^t' lijiland murmur.* — Once again 
Do i behold tfjese'sreep and lofty clifl^, 
Which on a witA secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
The day is cQriie When I agaiii repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These piot^ of. cottage-gfcJund, these orchard- 
tufts, '' , 



* The riter i< not aSbcted by the tides a few 
miles above Tintc^n, 
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Which, at this season, with their unripe fruits^ 
Among the woods and copses lose themselves^ 
Nor, with their green and simple hue,. disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again 1 ace 
These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little 

lines 
Of sportive wood run wild, these p.astoral farms 
frreen to the very door; and wreaths of^smokc 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees, 
With some uncertain notice, as might seem. 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods ^ 
Or of some hermit's cave, where by his fire. 
The hermit sits alone. 

Though absent long, 
These forms of beauty have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind oian's eye : 
But ofty in lonely rooms,, aiid xpid the din 
Of towns and cities, jf have owed to them. 
In. hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
"Felt in the bFood^ and felt along the heart, 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With, tranquil restoration i-r-Feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasureL; such, perhaps, 
'As may have haJino triviarinfluence 
On that best portion of a good man's life,* 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trusty 
To them I may have owedaaother gift, ■ 
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Of aspect more sublime; . that blessed mpod. 
In .which the burthen :o{ the my stery, 
In which the h^vyiWid.the weary weight 
Of all ihis uniotelligjible world 
Is hghtenM: — Hiat serene and blessed moody 
In which the.a$ecttoBS gently lead us on^ 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, . 
And even the motion of our human blood ^ 
Almost suspended, weare laid asleep T 

In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by. the power' 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a v^i) belief, yet, oh! .how oft, 
In darkness, and, amid the many shapes 
Of joyless day-light, when the foetfiil stir 
Unprofiuble, and the fever of the world. 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, ' 
ilow oft in spirit, have I turned to thee 

sylvan Wye ! Thoi) wanderer through the 
woods 

1 low often has my spirit turned to thee ? 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguishM 

thought. 
With many recognitions dim and faint,' 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity. 
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The picture of the mind revives again : 
While here I stand, not only viiik the sens^ 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing ^oughti 
That in this moment there k life and food ' 
For future jrdurs. And so I dare to hope 
Though Ranged, no doubt, from what I was, 

when first 
•1 came among these hills ; when like a roe 
1 bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams. 
Wherever Nature led ; more like a man • 
Flying from something that he dreads, than on^ 
Who sought the thing he loved. For Nature 

then 
(The coarser .pleasures of my boyish days. 
And their glad animal movements all gone by)* 
To me was all in all.— I <::annot paint •^' 

What then I was'. - The sounding cataract ' ^ 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling, and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm, 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. — That time is past 
And all its aching joys are now no 'more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint 1, nor mourn nor munnur : Other gifts 
Have followed, forsiich loss, I would believe, 
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Abundant rccompence. For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hcmr 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity^ 

Nor harsh nor getting, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue. And Ihav^ fbit 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sunsj • 

And the roufid ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue-sky, and in the mind of nldn, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thpught. 

And rolls through all thingr. Theref<tte am. 

I still ' ■■ 

A lover of the meadows and the w06ds. 
And mountains ; and of all that we biebold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye- and ear, both what they half-create* 
And what perceive; well pleased' to recognise 
In Nature and the language of the sense. 
The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

Vol. I. O 



* This line has a close resemblance to an admi- 
rable line of Young, the exact expression of which 
I. cannot recollect* 
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'i*hc guuk, the guardian of nxy heart, and soul 
Of all uvy moral beings 

Nor,, perchance^ 
If 1 wei*e not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer m]^ genial spirits to decay : 
For thou jixt with me, here, upon the. banks 
Of this fair river ; thou, my dearest Fricud^ 
My dear, dear Friend ! and in thy voice. I catch. 
7'he language of my fbnner heart, and read 
My foi^er pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once. 
My dear^ dear Sister ! And this prayer I make, 
Knowii^ that Nature never did betray 
The Heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege. 
Through all the Years of this our life, to lea4 
From joy to joy; for. she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thf^ughts, that neither evil tongues^ 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 
And let the misty mountain winds be free 
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To blow against thee ; and in after years^ 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure, when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds^and harmonies ; Oh ! then. 
If solitude, or fear, or pain,, or grief. 
Should be thy portion, with what healing 

thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember mc, 
And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance,. 
If I should be, where I no more can hear 
Thy voice,, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 

gleams 
Of past existence, wilt thou* then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came. 
Unwearied in that service ; rather say 
With warmer love — ^Oh ! with far deeper zoal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget. 
That after many wanderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty clifis. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves, and for thy 

sake. 
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HART. LEAP WELL. 
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Hart leap WiU is a small spring rf watery ahtu 
finjt mUs fnfa Riebmond in Torhbin, and nior 
tbi side ff the road ivbicb leads from Riebmond 
to Jjkrigg. Its name is derived from a remark' 
edtle cbaeOf the memory of ivbicb is presej^d bp 
tbe monuments spoken of in tbe Second Part rftke 
following Poemf tvbicb monuments do no*ui exist 
as I bane ibere described tbem* 

THE Knight had ridden down from Wensley 

moor 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He tum'd i^& towards a Vassal's door. 
And, ** Bribg another Horse I " he cried aloud. 

'< Another Hon^V'—That shout the Vasal 

heard, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely Grey ; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Whicli he had mounted on that glorious day. 
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Joy sparkled in the prancing Courser*s eyes j 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's Hall, 
That ^ they gallop*d made the Echoes roar ; 
But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 
Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain: 
Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind. 
Follow, and weary, up the mountain strain. 

The Knight halloo'd, he chid and cheered 

them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem; 
Butbreatl^and eye-sight fail, and, one by one. 
The dogs are stretch'd among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult 6f thechace? 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
— ^This race, it looks not like an earthly race; 
Sir Walter and the Hart are left alone. 

The poor Hart toils along the mountain side; 
I will not stop to tell how far he fiedj 
Nor will I mention by what death he died; 
But now the Knight beholds him lying dead 
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DtMiomitSii^ ^^1 he l^anM agaiftsl'a ^m; 
He had nb foUbwer, dog, nor man, nor boy ; 
Henei^rsiiKKfkM lii^whi]^, norblewhisKom,' 
But gaz'd upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter 

lean'd 
Stood his dumb {N^thisr ki this glorious act; 
Wdik ais a lamb the hour- that it is* yeanM, 
And foaming like a mountain cataract ! 

Upon his side the Hart was lying stretched, 
His nose half touch'd a spring beneath a hill, 
And with the \ist dtep gtoah his breath had 

fetched 
The wdFters of the sjpriAg t^c trembling stilL 

I And now, too happy for repose or rest, 
Wad never man in such a joyful case, 
Sir Walter walk'd all round, liorth, south and 

west, 
And gaz'd, and gaz'd upon that darling place I 

And turning up the hill, it was at least 
Nine roods of sheer ascent, Sir Walter found 
Three several marks, which with his hoofs 

the beast 
Had left imprinted on the verdant ground. 

Vol. II. B 
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Sir Walter wiped his hce^ and cried, f Till4Ekow 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes i 
Three leaps have home him from this lofty 

brow, 
Down to the v^ry fountain where he lies ! 

I'll build a Pleasure-house upon this spot. 
And a small Arbour, made for rural joy^ 
'Twill be the Traveller's shed, the Pilgrim's 

cot, 
A place of Love for damsels that are coy. 

A cimning artist will I have to frame 
A Bason for that fountain in the dell ; 
And they, who do make mention of the same. 
From this day forth, shall call it Hart-leap 
Well. 

And gallant brute! to make thy praises known. 
Another monument shall here be rais'd: 
Three several Pillars, each a rough hewn 

stone. 
And planted vi/here thy hoofs the turf have 

graz'd. 

And in the summer*time, when days are long, 
I will come hither with my paramour^ 
And with the dancers, and the minstrel's song. 
We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 
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* Tilt the foundsiribna of thi mounti^ins hS s 
^ My Mansion with its Arbour shall endure; 

* — The joy of diem who till the fields of 

Swalb, 

* And them who dwell among the woods of 

Ure!' 

Then- home he went, and left the Hart, stone 

dead. 
With breathless nostrils stretchM above the 

spring. 
And soon the Knight performed what he Had 

said^ 
The fame whereof thro' many a land did ring. 

Ere thrice' the moon into her port had steer'd, 
A Cup of stone received the living Well; 
iTirce Pillars of rude stone Sir Walter rear'd, 
And built a House of Pleasure in the dell. 

And near the fountain> flowers of stature taQ 
With trailing plants and trees were intertwin'd, 
Which soon* composed a little Sjrivan Hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer days were long, 
Sir Walter journey 'd with his paramour;' 
And with the dancers and the minstrel's song 
Made Aerriment within that pleasant bower. 
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Hie I^xught, Sir Walter, died In course of dme^ 
And his bones lie in his paternal yale.<;-- 
But there is matter for a second rhyme* 
And I to this would add another Taie. 



FAttf SECOND. 

'J^HE moving ^cident i^ oolt my tr%de9 
'i'o curl the blood I have no ready arts; 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer ^sbadc,. 
To pipe a simple song to thixiking hearts* 

As I from Hawes to Richmond did repair^ 
Jt chanced th^t I ^w» standing in a dell» 
Three Aspia^, at ^r/se c^cMners of at s^ptanr^ 
An4 po^i Aot four yards distaiit, Qjear a WelL 

What this imported I could ill divine, 
A^d, pulling now the rein ipy horse to stop* 
I saw thrive Pillar^ st^fMliPg in a line, 
Ihe l^t sto|ie pillar pa ^ dark hilUtop.^ 

The trees were grey, with neither arms nor 

head; 
Half- wasted the square mound q( tawny green; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 
<< Here in old time, the hand of maa haft been.** 
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t looked upon' the hilk both fax and near; 
More dol^ul place did never eye survey : 
It seem'd as if the spring-time came not here^ 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost. 
When one, who was in Shephwd's garb attirM* 
Came-up die hollow^ Him did I accost. 
And what this place might be of him inqulr'd. 

The Shepherd stopM, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehears'd : 
*'A jolly- place (said he) in times of old ! 

* But something ails it now ; the' spot is curs'd ! 

* Yott see these lifeless stumps of Aspin woo<f, 

* Some say that they are beeches, others elms, 

* These were the Bower; and her^a Mansion 

stood, 

* The finest palace of a hundred realms. 

* The ATbaar does ittf owrf aJndirion tell, 

* You see the stones, the fountain, and the 

stream, 

* But as to the Great Lodge, you might as well 

* Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

■ 

I 
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* Thctie's hcith^ dog ftoi*"hetfi*r, hdtiifc nop 

Will \ret his lip« withiil that cup of dtone; 
Andj oft^fimte, when all are fasHAiteep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan^ 

Some say that here a Murder has been done^ 
And 6l6d({ driest out for Bleod ! But £&ftnf 

part, 
I've guess'd, when I've been sitting in the sun. 
That it W94 all for that tinhappy Hart I 



What thoughts must through the creature^ 

. brain hay^ps^'d L; ... 
To this place from the stone upon the steep 
Are but tbr^ie bounds, asid took^ Sir, at this 

last?: . . 

O Master] it has been a truel leap ! 

For thiiteen hours he ran a desperate ra^e; 
And, in my simple mind, we cannot tell 
What cause tk^ H<^ sijght have t& lo¥« tliis 

place, ^ . 

And come and make bis death-bed neat the 

WeU. 

Here on the grass, perhaps, asleep he sanl:^ 
Luird by this fountain, in the summer-tide; 
This water was, perhaps, the firit hfc drank 
When he had wander 'd from his mother's side. 
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* In A^ heM, bIMtttfi 8l6 ici^Md ^^^ 

* He h6ard die birds dl^ir Memltig dtfotesingV. 

* And he, perhaps, for Might we know, was 

^ Ndt half & futidAS^ ifroih that adf MMos spring. 

^ But MWl htife^s neither g;ras» ndt pieiMnt 
■ • flht^e^ 

* The sun on drearier hollow nei^efdhofte:. 
« S6 wiirk be, as 1 ha^e often siid^ 

'^Till trees, and stones^ and fouota^n^ all afd 
gone.^ 

^ Grey-headed Siepherd,..thou hast spokeui 

well; 
^ Small difFerepce lies between thy creed and 

mine; 
" This Beast not unobserv'dby Nature fell, 
** His death was moum'd by sympathy divine. 

** The Being, that is in the clouds sihd air, 
*' That is in the greenleaves aqiong the groves^. 
^* Maintains a deep, and reverential care 
^ For them, the quiet creatures,whomheloves. 

** llie Pleasure-house is dust, behind, before I 
'^ This is na common waste, no common 

gloom; 
** But Nature, in due course of time, once more 
'< Shall here put on her beauty and her bloom. 
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" Ske leates these objects to a .slow decay, 
*< That what we are^, and have been, ooay be 

known ( - 
** But, at the coming of the milder day» 
*' These monuments «haU all be overgrown. 

** One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide*- 
** Taught both by what she shews, and .what 

conceals s — 
^' Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride. 
V WlttiSdrrow of. the meamst thing that. 

feels:* 
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THERE wa« r Boy, ye knew hm well, ye 

Clifis 
And Isli^nds of WfiMiadtrt many a time. 
At evening, whea A» itars had Just begim 
To .moy^ fdoiig the edges of the hills^ 
Rising qt letting, would he stand, alone^ 
Beoes!^ the treM, or i>y Ae gUnwtaefihg l^ke^ 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Press'd closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrumenr. 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent Owls 
That they might answer him. And they would 

shout 
Across the wat'ry vale and shout again 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals. 
And longhalloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled, a wild scene 
Of mirth and jocund din. And when it chanced 
That pauses /of deep silence mock'd his skilly 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, whilehe hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprize 
Has carried for into his heart the voice 
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< Is neither epitaph nor monument, 
* Tomb-stone nor name, only the turf we tiread, 
' And a fewnfttuitd graves.^ To Jane» his wife. 
Thus q>ake the homely Priest of Ennerdale. 
It was a July evening^, and he sate 
Upon the long stone-seat beneath the eaves 
Of his old cottage, as it chanced that day, 
Employ'd in winter*s work. Upon the stone 
His wife sat near him, teasing matted wool. 
While, from the twin cards tooth'd with glit- 
tering wire. 
He fed the spindle of his youngeat child. 
Who tum'd her large round wheel in the open 

air 
With back and forward steps. Towards the 

field 
In which the parish chapel stood alone. 
Girt round with a bare ring of mossy wall. 
While half an hour went by, the Priest had 

sent 
Many a long look of wonder, and at last. 
Risen from his seat, beside the snowy ridge 
Of carded wool which the old man had piled, 
He laid his implements with gentle care. 
Each in the other lock'd; and, down the path 
Which from his cottage to the church-yard led. 
He took his way, impatient to accost 
The Stranger, whom he saw still lingering 
there. 
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*Twa8 one well known to him intbhaer Jays, 
A'Shepherd.lad; who, «re his thirteenth year 
Had chang'd his calling; with the mariners 
A fellow-nuurinert and so had fared 
Thro' twenty seasons; but he had been rear'd 
Among the mountains, and he in bis heart 
Was half a shepherd on the stormy seas. 
Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard . 
The tones of water-r&Ils, and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees; aad when the regular wind 
Between the' Tropics fiU'd the steady sail 
And blew with the same breath through days 

and weeks, 
Lengtheoing invbibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless main, he, in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence would often hang 
Over the vessel's side, and gaze and gaze. 
And while the broad green wave and sparkling 

foam 
Flash'd round him images and hues, that 

wrought 
In union with the employment of his heart. 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
EveUAvith the organs of his bodily eye. 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep 
Saw mountains, saw the forms of sheep that 

g^z'd 
On verdant hills, with dwellings among trees. 
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And shepherds dad In the same conntty grey 
Which he hianself bad worn.* 

r 

* ■ . 

And now at lengtb, 
from perils manifold^ with some small wealdi 
Acquired by traffic in the Indian Islesy 
To his paternal home he is retomMi 
With a determined purpose to resume ' 
The Ufe which he iiv'd there, both for the sake 
Of many darling pleasures, and the love 
Whldi to an only brother he bas boiine 
la all his hardships, ^ince that happy time 
When, whether it blew fceul or fidr, they two 
'Were brother Shepherds on iheir ^native hills« 
-<— They were the last of all their race ; and now, 
Whea Leonard had approach'd his home, his 

heart 
]^aiPd in him, and, not venturing to inquire 
Tidings of one whom he so dearly lov'd. 
Towards the Church-yard he had tumM asidet 
That, as he knew in what particular spot 
His family >were Jaid, he thence might learn 
If still his brother li^d, ot to the file 
Another grave was a^ed.— He had found 
Another f rave, near which a full half hour 

^ This description of theCalenture ititretobed froai 
an imperfect recollection of an admirable one in profe^ 
by Mr. Gilbert, Author of the Hurricane. 
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He had remala'd, 6tit, as be gaz'd, tlxre gfew 
Such a confusion in his memory ^^ 
That he began to doubt, and he had hope^ 
. That he had seen this heap of turf before, ^ 

. That it was not another grave, but one 
. He had forgotten. He hali lost his path. 
As up the vale he came that afternoon. 
Thro' fields which once had been weH kno^^m 

to him. 
And OhJ what joy the recollection now 
Sent to his heart ! he lifted up his^ eyes> 
And looking round bethought that hcpercclv'd 
' Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woodsand fields, and that the rocks. 
And the eternal hills themselves were chang'd. 

By this the Priest who down the field had come 
Unseen by Leonard, at the church-yard gate 
Stopp'd short, and thence, at leisure, limb by 

limb. 
He scann'd him with a gay complacency. 
Aye, thought the Vicar, smiling to himself, 
'Tis one of those who needs must leave the path 
Of the world's business, to go wild alone r 
His arms have a perpetual holiday ; 
The happy man will creep about tbe fields 
Following his fancies by the hour, to bring 
Tears down his cheek, or solitary smiles 
Into his fiice, until the setting sun 
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Write Fool upon lus forehead. PlanM* tfaiis 

Beneath a shed that over-arch'd the gate 
Of this rude church-ryaxd, till the stars ^pcatrM 
^ The good man might have commun'd with 
himself^ 
But that the Stranger, who had left the grave. 
Approached ; he recognizM the Priest at once» 
And after greetings interchanged, and given 
By Leonard to the Vicar as to one 
Unknown to him, this dialogue ensued. 

LEONARD. 

You live. Sir, in these dales a quiet life: 
Your years make up one peaceful family; 
And who would grieve and fret , if, welcome 

come 
And "welcome gone, they are so like each other 
They cannot be rcmembcrM. Scarce a funeral 
Contes to this church-yaid once in eighteen 

months ; 
And yet, some changes must take place among 

you; 
And you, who dwell here, even among tfiese 

rocks 
Can trace the finger of mortality, 
And see, that with our threescore years and ten 

We are not all that perish. ;I remember, 

For many years ago I passM this road. 
There was a foot-way all along die fields • 
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By the brook-side — *tis gone — and that dark 

cleft! 
To me it does not seem to wear the face which 

then it had. > 

PRIEST. 

Why, Sir, for aught I know. 
That chasm is much the same — 

LEONARD. 

But, surely, yonder— 

PRIEST. 

Aye, there indeed, your memory is a friend 
I'hat does not play you false. — On that tall 

pike, 
(It is the loneliest place of all these hills) 
There were two Springs which bubbled side 

by side, 
As if they had been made that they might be 
Companions for each other ; ten years back, 
Close to those brother fountains, the huge crag 
Was rent with lightning — one is dead and gone, 
The other, left bdiind, is flowing still. 
For accidents and changes such as these, 
Why we have store of them ! a water-spout 
Will bring down half a mountain ; wh^t a feast 
For folks that wander up and down like you, 
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To see an acre's IncaDddi of dat wide diff 
One roaring cataract — a sharp May stonn 
"Win come with loads of January snow. 
And in one night send twenty score of sheep 
To feed the raven's, or a Shepherd dies 
By some mitoward death among the rocks : 
llie Ice breaks up and sweeps away a bridge— 
A wood is fel^d^— -and then lor our owd 

homes ! 
A child is bom or christen*d, a field plough'd^ 
A daughter sent to service, a webb spun. 
The old house-clock is deck'd with a new face ; 
And hence, so far from wanting facts or dates 
To chronicle the time, we all have here 
A pair of Diaries, one serving, Sir, 
For the whole dale, and one for each jfire-side ; 
Your's was a Stranger's judgment^ for histo^ 

rians 
Commend me to these vallies. 

LEONARD. 

Yet your church-yard 
Seems, if such freedom may be used with you. 
To say that you are heedless frf the past. 
Here's neither head nor foot-stone, plate of 

brass, 
Cross-bones or skull, type of our earthly stale, 
Or emblem of .our hopes ; the dead man's home 
Is but a fellow to that pasture field. 
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PRIEST. 

Why t!hcre> Sir, is a thonght that^s liew to am : 
The Stone-cutters, 'tis true, might beg their 

bread 
If every English church-yard were like ours: 
Yet your conclusion wanders from the truth. 
We have no need of names and epitaphs; «. 
We talk about the dead by our fire^sides. 
And then for our immortal part, we want 
No symbols, Sir, to tell us that plain tale: 
The thought of deadi sits easy x>n the man 
Who has been bom zfii dies among the moun* 

tains: 

LEONARD. 

Yourdalesmcn,then,doineach others thoughts 
Possess a kind of second life: no doubt 
You, Sir, could help me to the history 
Of half these Graves ? 

PRIEST. 

Wife what Vyt witnessM, and with what I've 

heard, 
Peihaps I might ; and on a winter's evenings 
If you were seat<ld at my chimney's nook. 
By turning o'er these hillocks one by one. 
We two could travel. Sir, through a strange 

round. 
Yet all in ihe t>road bigh-way of the world. 
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Now diere*6 a grave — your foot is half upon if. 
It looks just like the rest, and yet that maa^ 
Died broken-hearted I 

LEONARD. 

'Tis a common case, 
We'll take another: Who is he that lies- 
Beneath yon ridge, the last of those three 

graves ;— 
It touches on that piece of native rock. 
Left m the church-yard wall. 

PRIEST. 

That's Walter Ewbant. 
He had as white a head and fresh a cheek 
As ever were produc'd by youth and age 
Engendering in the blood of hale fourscore, 
for five long generations had the heart 
Of Walter's forefathers o'erflowed the bounds 
Of their inheritance, that single cottage. 
You see it yonder, and those few green fields. 
They toil'd and wrought, and stiU, from sire 

to son, 
Each struggled, and each yielded as before 
A little — yet a little — and old Walter, 
They left to him the family heart, and land 
With other burthens than the crop it bore. 
Year after year the old man still preserv'd 
A cheaiAil miad, and bufieted with bond, ' 
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Interest, and mortgages; aEtlasthesaak, 
And went into his grave before his time. 

Poor Walter ! whether it was care diat spurred 

■him 
God only knows* but to tUe very last . 
He had the lightest foot in Ennerdale : 
His pace was never that of an old man; 
I almost see him tripping down the path 
With his two Grandsons after him— but you. 
Unless our landlord be your host to-night. 
Have fiu* to travel, and in these rough paths 
Even in the longest day of midsummer-— 

LIEONARD. 
But these two Orphans I 

PRIEST. 

Oipfaans! such diey were^« 
Yet not while Waltesr liv'd— for, though their 
. parents 

Xay buried side by side as now they lie, 
The old man was a father to the boys. 
Two fathers in one father ! And if tears 
. Sbed, 'wheA he talk4 of them where they were 

not. 
And hauntings from the infinnity of love, 
Are aught of what makes up a mother's heart. 
This •old' man m the day of his old age 
Was half a mother to dkoKi^'^-Ifyaa weep, Sir» 
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To hear a stranger talking about gtrangera't 
Heaven bless you when yoii are among yotkr 

kindred ! 
Aye. You may turn that way — ^it is a gxar^ 
Which will bear k>oking at^ ^- 

LEONARD. * 

These boys, I hope 
•They lov'd this good old Man-^ 

m 

PRIEST^ 

They did — and truly ; 
But that was what we almost overlook'd. 
They were such darlings o£ each, odier. For, 
Though from their cradles diey had lived with 

Walter, 
The only kinsman near them in the house. 
Yet be bemg old, they had much love to spare. 
And it all went into each other's hearts,. 
Leonid, the elder by just eighteen months. 
Was two^years taller; *^twas a. joy to see. 
To hear, to meet themf From their house ^xe 

school 
Was distant three short miles, and in the time 
Of storm and thaw, when every water-couirsc 
And unbridg'd stream, such as you may hive 

notic'd 
Crossing our roads at every hundred- steps^ 
Was sv^la into a noisy rivulet. 
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Would Leonard dien, when elder boys perhaps 
Remained at home, go staggering thro' die fonls 
Bearing his Brother on his back — I've seen him 
On windy days, in one of those stray brooks^ 
Aye, moretfaan once I've seenhim mid leg deep, 
Tlieir two books lying both on a dry stone 
Upon the hither side;— ^md -once I said. 
As I remember, looking round these rocks 
And hills on which we all of us were bom, 
That God who made th^ Great Book of the 

Workl- ; 
Would bless such Kety— 

LEONARD. 

It may be then—- 

PRIEST. 

Never did worthier lads break English bread: 
The finest Sunday that the Autumn saw. 
With all its mealy clusters of ripe nuts. 
Could never keep these bdysaway from churdi. 
Or tem^ th^m to an )ipur of Sabbath breach* 
Leonard and James ! I warrant, every comer 
Among these rocks, and every hollow place 
Wher^ foot could come, to one or both of them 
Was known as well as to the flowers that grew 

there. 
Like roe-bucks they went bounding o'er the 

hiUs: 
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They play M like two young mvieittoiithfe ctags.^ 
Then tliey could wri% aye and sj^cafc tbo^ «s 

well '^- ; 

As many of their bettter»*-ahd.fQt Leonard I 
The very night before he went Bmtf^ .• ; 
In my own house I put into his hand 
A Bible, and I'd wager twenty pouhda^ 
That, if he ifr siiive, he has it y)et« /• 

• LEONARD. 

It seems, these brothers have not liv'd to b^ 
A comfort to each other. — » ' " * 

PRIEST. 

That they might 
Live to that end, is what both old and young 
In this our valley all of us have wish'd. 
And what, for my partf I have often pray 'dr 
But Leonard— 

LEONARD. 

Then James still is left among you-^>«» 

PRIEST. ; 

*Tis of the elder brother I am speaking: 
They had an Uncle, he was at that time 
A thriving man, and trafEck'd on tl>e seas : 
And, but for this same Uncle, to this'IiQur 
Leonard had never handled rope or shrotid. 
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For the Boy loved the life which we lead here : 
And though a very StripHbg, twelve years old. 
His soul was knit to this nis native soil. 
Bnty as I said, old Walter was too weak 
To strive with such a torrent; when be died, 
llie estate and house vrere sold, and all their 

sheep, 
A pretty flock, and which, for aught I know, 
Had clothed the Ewbanks for a thousand years. 
Well — all was gone, and they were destitute : 
And Leonard, chiefly for his brother's sake, 
Resolv'd to try his fortune on the seas. 
'Tis now twelve years since we had tidings 

from him. 
If there was one among us who had heard . 
That Leonard Ewbank was come home again, 
From the great Gavel,* down by Leeza's Banks, 
And down the £nna, far as Egremont, 
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* The great Gavel, so called, I imagine, from its 
resemblance to the Gable end of a house, is one of the 
highest of the Cumberland mountains. It stands at 
the head of the several vales of Ennerdale, Wastdale, 
and Borrowdale. 

The Leeza is a River which follows into the Lake 
of Ennerdale :. on issuing from the Lake it changes 
its name, and is called the End, Eyne, or £nna. It 
hlktMlo the sea a little below Egremont. 
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The day would be a very iSestivaly 
And those two bells of ours, which there yon sec 
Hanging in the open air — but, O good Sir I 
This is sad talk — they'll never sound for hira. 
Living or dead ! — ^When last we heard of hiia 
He \vas in slavery among the Moors 
Upon the Barbary coast — 'Twas not a little 
1 hat would bring down his spirit, and, no doubt. 
Before it ended in his Death, the Lad 
"Was sadly cross'd. — Poor Leonard! when we 

parted, 
He took me by the hand and said to me. 
If ever the day came when he was rich 
He would return, and on his Father's Land 
He would grow old among us. 

LEONARD. 

If that day 
Should come, 'twould needs be a glad day for 

him ; 
He would himself, no doubt, be as happy then 
As anv that should meet him — 



PRIEST. 

Happy, Sir! — 

LEONARD. 



You said his kindred all were in their grayeSs 
And that be had one Brother — ^* - 
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PRIEST. 

That IS but 
A fellow tale of sorrow ! From his youth 
James, though not sickly, yet was delicate, 
And Leonard being always by his side 
Had done so many oflSces about him, 
ITiat, though he was not of a timid nature. 
Yet still the spirit of a Mountain-boy 
In him was somewhat check'd, and when his 

Brother 
Was gone to sea and he was left alone, 
The little colour that he had was s0v)n 
Stolen from his cheek, he droopM, and pln'd, 

and pin'd : — 

LEONARD. 

But these are all the graves of full grown men ! 

PRIEST. 

Aye, Sir, that pass'd away ; we took him to us : 
He was the child of all the dale — ^he liv'd 
Three months with one, and six months with 

another. 
And wanted neither food, nor clothes, nor love. 
And many, many happy days were his ; 
But, whether blithe or sad, 'tis my belief 
His absent Brother still was at his heart. 
And, when he liv'd beneath our roof, we found 
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(A practice till this time unknown to him) 
That often, rising from his bed at night. 
He in his sleep would walk about, and sleeping 
lie sought his Brother Leonard — ^You are 

movM ) 
Forgive aie, Sir ! before I spoke to you,. 
1 judg'd you most unkindly. 

LEONARD. 

But this youth 1 
How did he die at last?. 

PRIEST. 

One sweet May morning. 
It willbe twelve years since when spring returns. 
He had gone forth among the new-dropp*d 

lambs, 
With two or three companions whom itchanc*d 
^ome further business summon'd to a house 
Which stands at the Dale-head. Jame$9 tir'd 

perhaps, 
Or, from some other cause,, remained behind.. 
You see yon precipice — ^it almost looks 
Like some vast building made of many crags. 
And in the midst is one particular rock 
That rises like a column from the vale. 
Whence by our Shepherds it iscall'd, the Pillar^ 
James, pointing to its summit, over wbicjh ^ . . 
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They all had purposed- tp' return togedier. 
Informed them, that he there would wait for 

them: 
They parted, and hia comrades pass'd that way- 
Some two hours after, but they did not find 

him 
At the appointed place, a circumstance 
Of which they took no heed ; but one of them. 
Going by chance, at night, into the house 
Which at this time was James's home, there 

leam'd 
That nobody had seen him all that day : 
I'he morning came, and still, he was unheard 

of. 
The neighbours were alarm'd, and to the Brook 
Some went, and some .towards tlie Lake; ere 

noon 
They found him at the foot of that same rock 
Dead, and with manglqd limbs. I'he third 

day after 
I buried him, poor lad, and there he lies ! 

LEONARD. 

And that then is his grave {-^Before his death 
You said that he saw many happy Years t 

PRIEST. 

Aye, that he did— - 

■ Vol. II. D 2 
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LEONARD. 

And all went well with hlm-7* 

PRIEST. 
If he had one, the lad had twenty homes. 

LEONARD. 
And youbelieve then that his mindwas-easy-— 

PRIEST. 

Yes, long before he died, he found diat time 
Is a true friend to sorrow; and unless 
His thoughts were tum'd on Leonard's luck- 
less fortune 
He talked about him with a cheerful love. 

LEONARD. 

# He could not come to an unhallowed end^^ 

PRIEST. 

Nay, God forbid J You recoUect I mentkniM 
A habit which disquietude and grie£ 
Had. brought upon himt and we all conjectured 
That, as the day was warm, he had lain down 
Upon the grass, and, waiting for his comrades 
He there had fallen asleep, that in his sleep 
He to the margin of the precipice 
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Had walk'd, and ftom tht tummtt Had ' Men 

headlong i 
And 8o no -doubt he peruh-d: At the time, 
We guess,- that in hk hands he must haye had 
His Shcpherd^e staff | for midf-way in die cliff 
It had been caught, and there for many years 
khung — aodmoulderUjdiieie.^ 

'• Tlie Priest here ended-k 
Th&5tlunger<would have thanked him, bathe 

felt 
Tears msbingin: Bodi left' the spot in silence. 
And Leonard when they reach'd the diuBdu 

yarfgaie,' 
As 'die Mest lifted up -the litch, tbmM koun^ 
And,* looking «t :tbe gimve, he- said,- **" My 

Brother I" 
The Vicar did not hear the words : And now^ 
Pointing cowards die Cottage, he entreated 
That Leonard would partake his homely fiut : 
The odier diank?d him with a fervent Toke^^ 
But added, that, the evening being calm. 
He would {Nuiue his journey. So they parted* 

It waa not long ere Leonard reach'd a grove 
That ovahung the road; he cheee stopped 

short. 
And, sitting down beneath the trees^ review'd 
All that die Priest had said: Hit early years 
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LEOyARD. ^ 

And all went t - ^ , 

«ir DC* 

Ir he had one, the lad ' 

lappy, secm*d 
tF .^ot bear to live: 

And TaviMiicfr » fwfposcs. 

_,iemoiit; andchence, 
.dS*d a letter to the Priest, 
Y lonr ^ ^^ what had pass'd between 

Is a triK 

His d^>^'' ^^^^ ^ ^*^^ ^° ^ forgiven^ - 
» ^'^ from the weakness of his heart, 

«# not dared to teil him, who he was. 



jfiis done, he went on shipboard, and is now 
A Seaman, a grey.headed Marinen 



> 
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ELLEN ERWINy 



Oft Tur 



BKdEZ of KlKthZ^ 



FAIR Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the Braes of Kirtle, 
Was lovel]r a» a Grecian Maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay. 
And there did they beguile the day 
Widi loTe and gentle q^eeches, . 
Beneath the budding;^ beeches. 



^ The Kirtle U a river in the southern part of Seot«. 
Und, on. whose banks the events here related took 
place. 
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From many Knights and many Squires 
The Bruce had been selected. 
And Gordon, fairest of them all. 
By Ellen was rejected. 
Sad tidings to that noble Youth ! 
For it may be proclaim'd with truth. 
If Bruce hath lov*d sincerely. 
The Gordon loves as dearlj. 

But what is Gordon's beauteous face ? 
And what are Gordon's Crosses 
To them who sit by Kirtle's Braes 
Upon the vjerdant mosses ? 
Alas that ever he was bom ! 
The Gordon, couch'd behind a thorn. 
Sees them and their caressing. 
Beholds them bless'd and blessing. 

Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain arc travelling, 
And; starting up, at Bruce's heart 
He launch'd a deadly jav'lin ! 
Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 
And, stepping forth to meet the same. 
Did with her body cover 
The Youth her chosen lover. 
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And, falling into Bnice's arms, 
Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 
Thus from the heart of her true-love 
l^he mortal spear repelling. 
And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sail'd away to Spain, 
And fought with rage incessant 
Against the Moorish Crescent. 

But many days, and many months^ 
And many years ensuing, -*■ 

This wretched Knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing : 
So coming back across the wave. 
Without a groap on Ellen's grave 
His body he extended. 
And there his sorrow ended. 



Now ye who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling. 
May in Kirkonnel church-yard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen : 
By Ellen's side the Bruce is laid, 
And for the stone upon his head. 
May no rude hand deface it, 
And its forlorn Hie jacct. 
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Strange fits of passion I have known. 
And I will dare to tell. 
But in the lover's ear alone. 
What once to me befel. 



When she I loVd, was strong and gay 
And like a rose in June, 
I to her cottage bent my way 
Beneath the evening moon. 



Upon the moon I fix'd my eye. 

All over the wide lea, 

My horse trudgM on, and we drew nigh 

Those paths so dear to me. 
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And now we reach'd the orchard plot, 
And as we climb 'd the hill, 
Towards the roof of Lucy's cot 
The moon descended still. 



In one of those sweet dreams I slept, 
Kind Nature's gentlest boon ! 
And all the while, my eyes I kept 
On the descending moon. 



My horse mov'd on; hoof after hoof 
He rais'd, and never stopp'd: 
When down behind the cottage roof 
At once the Planet Hropp'd. 



What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 

Into a Lover's head — 

•* O Mercy!'* to myself I cried, 

" If Lucy should be dead ! '* 
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SHE dwelt among th' untrodden ways 

Beside the springs of Dove, 
A Maid whom there were none to praise 

And very few to love. 



A Violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye ! — 

fair, as a Star when'only one ' 
Is shining in the sky 1 

% 

a 

' I ■ 

She liv*d unknown, and few could know 

When Lucy ceas'd to be; 
jBut she is in her Grave, and Olvi 

I'he difference to me. 
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A SUJMBER did my spirit seal, 

I had no human fears : 
She seem'd a thing, that could not feel 

The touch of earthly years. m 

No motion has she now* AUfif:e 

She neither hears nor seei: 
RoU'd round in earth's diurnal course 

With rogkd and stones afid trees I 



.» 
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WATERFALL artd the EGLANTINE. 



** BEGONE thou fond presumptuous Elf,'*^ 
Exclaim'd a thundering Voice, 
"Nor dare to thrust ih'jf foolish self 
^F Between me and my choice!'* 
A fdlKng Water swoln with snows 
% Thus spake to a poor Briar-rose, 
That all bespattered with his foam,. 
And dancing high, and dancing low^ 
Was living, as a child might know^ 
In an unhappy home. 

** Dost Thou presume my course to block f 

"OfF! oflF! or, puny Thing! 

** ril hurl thee headlong with the rock 

" To which thy fibres cling." 

The flood was tyrannous and strong; 

The patient Briar suffered long. 
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Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 
Hoping the danger would be p^ss*di 
But seeing no relief, af last 
He ventur'd to reply. 



« Ah ! (said the Briar) Blame me not ! 

Why should we dwell in strife? 

We who- in this, our natal spot, 

Once liv'd a happy life ! 

You stirr'd me on my rocky bed, — 

What pleasure thro' my veins you spread ! 

The summer long from day to day 

My leaves you freshened and bedew'd.^., 4f\ 

Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay.. 



* When Spt-ing came on, with bud and bell, 

Among these rocks did I 

Before you hang my vn'eath, to tell 

That gentle days were nigh ! 

And in the sultry summer hours. 

I sheltered you with leaves and flowers ; 

And in my leaves, now shed and gone, 

The linnet lodg'd, and for us two 

Chaunted his pretty songs, when you 

Had little voice or none. 

Vol. II. E i^ 
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* But now proud thoughts are In your breast- 

What grief is ^ine you see ; 

Ah ! would you think, ev'n yet how blest 

Together we might be! 

Though of both leaf and flower bereft, 

S^me ornaments to me are left'-— 

Rich store of scarlet hips i» mine. 

With which I in my humble way 

\Vould deck you many a WinJter's day 

A happy Eglantine!* 



What more he said, I cannot tell: 
-t^/The stream came thundering down the dell 
Jl^nd gallopM loud and fast ; 

I listen'd, nor aught else could hear. 

The Briar quak'd, and much I fear, 

Those accents were his la$t. 
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OAK and the BROOM^ 

A PASTORAL. 



HIS simple truths did Andrew glean j^^ 

Beside the babbling rills; ^ 

A careful student he had beeQ 

Amoi^ the woods and hills. 

One winter's night when thro* the trees 

The wind was thundering, on his knees. 

His youngest bom did Andrew hold: 

And while the rest, a ruddy quire. 

Were seated round their blazing fire,. 

This Tale the Shepherd told. 

* I saw a crag, a lofty stone 

* As ever tempest beat ! 

* Out of its head an Oak had grown^ 

* A Broom out of its feet. 
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* The time was March, a chearful noon*— 

* The thaw- wind with the breath of June 

* Breath'd gentljr from the warm South-west; 
*^ When in a voice sedate with age 

* This Oaky, half gia^t and half sage, 

* His neighbour thus address'd. 

" Eight weary weeks, thro' rock and clay, 

** Along this mountain's edge 

" ITie frost hath wrought both night and day, 

** Wedge driving after wedge. 

** Lookup, and think, above your head 

" What trouble surely will be bred; 

Last night I heard a crash — ^^tis tryc 
* The splinters took another road— i- 

1 see them yonder — ^wljiat a load 
** For such a Thing as you 1*. 

** You are preparing as before 

" To deck your slender shape ; 

** And yet, just three years back-^— no more — 

•' You had a strange escape ! 

•* Down from yon cliflF a fragment broke, 

** It came, you know, with fire and smoke, 

** And hither did it bend its way: 

** This pond'rous block was caught by me, • 

** And o'er your head, as you may see, 

•* Tis hanging to this day. 
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V The Thing had better been asleep, 

** Whatever thing it were, 

** Or Breeze, or Bird, or fleece of Sheep 

** That first did plant you there. * 

" For you, and your green twigs, decoy 

** The little witless Shepherd-boy 

" To come and slumber in your bower; 

** And trust me, on some sultry noon, 

" Both you and he, Heaven knows how soon 

** Will perish in one hour. 



** From me this friendly warning take"— 
—The Broom began to doze. 
And thus to keep, herself awake 
Did gently interpose. 

* My thanks for your discourse are due;. 

* That it is true, and more than true, 

* 1 know, and 1 have knowQ it long : 

* Frail is the bond by "which we hold 

* Our being, be we yoiiug or old, 

* Wise, foolish, weak, or strong,— 

* Disasters, do the best we can, 

* Will reach both Great and Small;: 

* And he is oft the wisest man, 

* Who is not wise at aU» 
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* For me, why should 1 wish to roam ? 

* This spot is my paternal home,^ 
^ It is my^pieasant Hentage; 

' My Sather many a happ^ 7^^. 

* Here spr^d hj,s careless blossoms^ here. 
' Atcain'd a good old age# , 

* Even such ashis^may.be my lot:: 

* What cause have I to haunt 

* My heart with terrors? Am I not 

* In truth a fivour'd Plant!" 

* The Spring'fbr me a garland weaves^ 

* Of yellow flowers and verdant leaves^. 

* And, when the Frost, is in the sky, 

* My branches are so fresh aiid'gay 

* That You might look on me and say 
*^ This Plant can never did." 

* The Butterfly all green and gold, . 

* To me hath often flownj 

* Here in my Blossoms ib behold 

* Wings lovely as his^ own. 

* When grass is chill with rain or dew^ 

* Beneath my shade the mother ewe 

* Lies with her infant lamb; I see 

* The love, they to each other make^ 

^ And the sweet joy, which they partake^ 

* It is a joy tome/ 
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Her voice was blithe, her heart was lights 
The Broom might have pursued 
jier speech, until the stars of night 
Their journey had renewed. 
B«t in the braftbes of the Oak 
Two Ravens now began to ctozk 
Their nuptial song, a gladsome air; 
And to her own grten bower the breeze 
That instant. brought two stripling Bees 
To feed and- murmur there. 
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One night the Win3 came from die North 

And blew a fiirious blast, . .. 

At break of day I ventured forth 

And near the cliff I pass'd: 

The storm had fallen upon the Oak 

And struck him with a mighty stroke. 

And whirled, and whirPd him far away; ^ «* 

And in one hospitable Cleft 

The little careless Broom was left 

To live for many a day. 
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LUCY 



GRAY. 






OFT had I heard of Lucy Gray, 
And when I crossM the Wild, . . 

I chancM to see at break of day 
The solitary Child. ' ''', 

No mate no comrade, Lucy Icnew; 
She dwelt on a wide Moor, - 

.The sweetest Thing that ever grew 
Besides human door! 

You yet may spy the Fawn at play, 
The Hare upon the green; • 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

** To-night will be a stormy night, 
** You to the town must go, 
" And take a lanthem, Child, to light 
** Your mother thro' the snow." 
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• That, Father! will I gladly do; 

• 'Tis scarcely afternoon— 

• The Mmster-clock has just struck Two, 

• And yonder is the Moon I 

At this the Father rais'd his hook 
And snapp'd a fiiggot-band; 
He plied his work, and Lucy took 
The lanthem in her hand: 

Not blither is the mountain roe; 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powd'ry snow 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its* time, 
She wander'J up and down, 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reach'd the Town. 

The wretched Parents all that ni^ht 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
1 o scH'c them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
'I'hut overlook'd the Moor; 
And thence they. saw the Bridge of Wood 
A furlong from tlieir door : 

Vol. II, F 
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And now they homeward turned, and cryM 
** In Heaven we all shall meet!" 
When in the snow the Mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They track 'd the footmarks small; 
And through the broken hawthora4iedge. 
And by the long stone- wall; 

And then an open field they cross'd^ 
The marks were still the same^ 
They track'd them on, nor ever lost> 
And to the Bridge they came. 

They follow'd from the snowy bank 
The footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank, 
And further there were none. 

Yet some .maintain that to this day 
She is a living Child, 
That you may see -sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome Wild. 

O'er rough aiid^smooth 5he trips along. 
And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 
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THE IDLE SHEPHERD BOYS; 

OK 

DUNGEON^GILL FORCE* 

A PASTORAL. 



L 

IHE valley rings with mirth and joy ^ 

Among the hills the Echoes play 

A never, never ending song 

To welcome in the May. 

The Magpie chatter^ with Jelight; 

The mountain Raven's youngling Brood 

Have left the Mother and the Nest, 

And they go rambling east and wcSiC 

In search of their own food. 

Or thro' the glitt;ering vapors dart 

In very wantonness of heart. 

II. 

Beneath a rock, upon the grass, 
Two Boys are sitting in the sun ; 
It seems they have no work to do. 
Or, that their work is done. 

* Gill, in the dialect of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, is a short and for the mo»t part a steep narrow 
valley, with a stream running through it. Force is 
the word universally employed in these diakcts for 
Watcr-fall. 
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On pipes of sycamore they play 

The fragments of a Christmas Hymn, 

Or, with that plant which in our dale 

We call Stag-horn, or Fox's tail, 

I'heir rusty hats they trim : 

And thus as happy as the day 

Those Shepherds wear the time away. 

ML 

Along the river*s stony marge 

The sand-lark chaunts a joyous sottgj 

1 he thrush is busy in the wood| 

And carols loud and strong. 

A thousand kmbs are on the rockii 

All newly born ! both earth and iky 

Keep jubilee, and more than all, 

Those boys with their green Coronal, 

They never hear the Cry, 

7'hat plaintive Cry ! which up the hill 

Comes from the depth of Dungeon Gill, 

IV. 

Said Walter (leaping from the ground) 

'* Down to the stump of yon old Yew 

** ril run with you a race.'* — No more— 

Away the Shepherds flew. 

They leapt, they ran, and when they came 

Right opposite to Dimgeon-Gill, 

Seeing, that he should lose the prize, 

<* Stop P' to his comrade Walter cries: — 

James stopp'd with no good will : 

Said Walter then, " Your task is here, 

** 'Twill keep you woiVCm^V^M "a. ^ear : 
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V. 

*» Till you have cross'd where I diall cross, 

** Say that you'll neither. sleep nor eat." 

James proudly took him at his word, 

But did not like the feat: 

It was a spot which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go: 

Into a chasm a mighty block 

Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock ; 

The gulph is deep below, 

And in a bason black and small 

Receives a lofty Waterfall. 

VI. 

With staff in hand across the cleft 
The Challenger began his march ; 
And now, all eyes and feet, hath gain'd 
The middle of the arch : 
When list I he hears a piteous moan — 
Again ! his heart within him dies — 
His pulse is stoppM, his breath is lost, 
He totters, pale as any ghost. 
And, looking down, he spies 
A Lamb, that in the pool is pent 
Within that black and frightful rent. 

VII. 

The lamb had slipp'd into the stream. 
And safe, without a bruise or wound, 
The cataract had borne him down 
Into the gulph profound. 

Vol. 1L F 2 
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His dam had seen him when he fell. 

She saw him down the torrent borne; 

And while with all a mother's love 

She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a Cry forlorn, 

The Lamb, still swimming round and round 

>f ade answer to that plaintive sound. 

VIII. 

AVhcn he had learnt what thing it was. 
That sent this rueful cry; I ween, 
The Boy recovered heart, and told 
The sight which he had seen. 
Both gladly now deferr*d their task : 
Nor was there wanting other aid — 
A Poet, one who loves the brooks 
Far better than the Sages' books. 
By chance had thither stray'd; 
And there the helpless Lamb he found 
By those huge rocks encompass'd round. 

IX. 

He drew it gently from the pool. 
And brought it forth into the light: 
The Sheplierds met him with his charge 
An unexpected sight 1 
Into their arms the Lamb they took, 
Said they, ** He's neither maim'd nor scarr'd;'* 
Then up the steep ascent they hied 
And placed him at his Mother's side ; 
And gently did the Bard 
Those idle Shepherd-boys upbraid, 
d bade them better mVudi xWvi x^raA-t* 
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'TIS said, that some have died for Love: 
And here and there a church-yard graveis found 
In the cold North's unhallow'd ground^ . 
Because the wretched man himself had slain^ 
His Love was such a grievous pain. 
And there is one whom I five years have known ; 
He dwells alone 
Upon Helvellyn's side. 

He loved ! The pretty Barbara died. 

And thus he makes his moan : 

1'hree years had Barbara in her grave been laid 

When thus his moan he made.-— 

** Oh ! move thou Cottage from behind that 

Oak 
Or let the aged tree uprooted lie, 
That in some other way yon smoke 
May mount into the sky ! 
The clouds pass on ; they from the Heavens 

depart. 
I look — ^thc sky is empty space ; 
I know not what 1 trace ; 
But when 1 cease to look, my hand is on my 

heart. 
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** O ! what a weight is in diese shades ! Ye 

leaves. 
When will that dying^ munnur be suppressed ? 
Your sound my heart of peace bereaves. 
It robs my heart of rest. 
Thou Thrush, that singest loud and loud and 

free. 
Into yon row of willows flit. 
Upon chat alder sit ; 
Or sing another song, or chuse another tree. 



*' Roll back, sweet rill ! back to thy mountahi 

bounds. 
And there fpr ever be thy waters chain'd ! 
For thou dost haunt the air with sounds 
That cannot be sustained; 
If still beneath that pine-tree's r^ged bough 
Headlong yon waterfall must come. 
Oh ! let it then be dumb ! — 
Be any thing, sweet rill, but that which thou 

art now. 



•* Thou Eglantine whose arch so proudly 

towers, 
(Even like a rainbow spanning half the vale) 
71iou one fair shrub, Oh ! shed thy powers, 
And stir not in the gale: 
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For thus to sec thee nodding in the air. 
To see thy arch thus stretch and bend, 
Thus rise and thus descend, 
Disturbs me, till the sight is more than I can 
bear/' 



The man who makes this feverish complaint 
Is one of giant stature, who could dance 
EqtiippM from head to foot irt if on maiK 
Ah gentle Love!, if levef thought wau thine 
To Btofe up kindred hourt for me, thy face 
"J 'urn £rt>m mt| gentle Ldvei nor hi me walk 
Within thi lound of Emma't voleei or knmt 
Such Hftp]pl&oii ai I hftve known to«dfty. 
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POOR SUSAN. 



AT the corner of Woodstreet, when day-light 

appears. 
There's a Thrush that sings lond, it has sun^ 

for three years : 
Poor Susan has pass'd by the spot and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of th^ bird. 

'Tis a note of enchantment ! what ails her ? 

She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees! 
Bright volumes of vapour through Lothbury 

glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of 

Cheapside ! 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the 

dale, 
Down which she so often has trippM with her 

pail. 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove*s, 
The only one dwelling on earth that she loves ! 
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She looks, and her heart is in Heaven ; but 

they fade. 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade I 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will 

not rise. 

And the colours have all pass'daway from her 

eyes ! 

'I • ■ , - - • 

Poor Outcast ! return — to receive thee once 

more 
The house of thy Father will open its door, 
And thou once again, in thy plain msset gown^ 
May 'st hear the Thrush sing from a tree of its 

own. 
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INSCRIPTION 

For the Spot where the Hermitage stood on 
St. Herbert^' Islg^ndf Derwent Water. 



IF thou In the dear love <Jf some one friend 
Hast been so happy, that thou know'st wha^ 

thoughts 
W31| sometimes, in the happiness of love 
Make the heart sink, then wUt thou reverence 
This quiet spot. — St. Herbert hither came. 
And here, for many seasons, from the world 
Removed, and the affections of the world. 
He dwelt in solitude. He living here, 
ITiis island's sole inhabitant ! had left 
A Fellow-labourer, whom the good Man lovM 
As his own soul ; and when within his cave ■ 
Alone he knelt before the Crucifix, 
While o'er the lake the cataract of Lodore 
Peal'd to his orisons, and when he pac'd 
Along the beach of this small isle and thought 
Of his Companion, he had pray'd that both 
Might die in the same moment. Nor in vain- 
So pray'd he: — as our Chronicles report, . 
Though here the Hermit number'd hislastdays, 
Far from St. Cuthbcrt his beloved friend. 
Those holy men both died in the same hour. 
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INSCRIPTION 

For the Jffonse fan Outhouse) on the Island 

at Grasmere. 



RUDE is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen 
BuildingSi alheit rude, that have maintain'd 
Proportions more harmonious, and approach'd 
To somewhat of a closer fellowship 
With the ideal grace. Yet as it is 
Do take it in good part; for he, the poor 
Yitruvious of our village, had no help 
From the great city ; never on the leaves 
Of red Morocco folio saw displayed 
The skeletons and pre-existing ghosts 
Of Beauties yet unborn, the rustic Box, 
Snug Cot, with Coach-house, Shed, and Her. 

mitage. 
It is a homely pile, yet to these walls 
The heifer comes in the snow-storm, and here 
The new-dropp*d lamb finds shelter from the 

wind. 
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And hicher does one Poet sometimes ro%v 
tils pinnace, a small vagrant barge, up-piled 
With plenteous store of heath and wither'd 

fern, 
A lading which he with his sickle cots 
Among the mountains, and beneath this roof 
He makes his summer couch, and here at noon 
Spreads out his limbs^ while, yet unborn, the 

sheep. 
Panting beneath the burffien of their wool. 
Lie round him, even as if they were a part 
Of his own household : nor, while from his bed 
He through that door-place looks towards the 

lake 
And to the stirring breezes, doesi he want 
Creations lovely as the work of sleep, 
Fair sights, and visions of romantic joy. 
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TO A SEXTON. 



« . \ 



Let thy wheel-barrow alone.: 

Wherefore, Sexton, piling still 

In thy bon«-hou8e bpne om boi^e? 

'Tis already like a hiU 

In a field of .b^it^lc padp, . , i ., , . , 

Where thr^o'thousap^ skuU^ar^ laid. . • 

These died in peace each with me other, 

Father, Sister, Friend, and Brother. 



Mark the spot to which I point ! 
From this platform eight feet square 
Take not even a finger-joint: 
Andrew's whole fire-side is there. 
Here, alone, before thine eyes, 
Simon's sickly daughter lies, 
From weakness, now, and pain defended, 
Whom he twenty winters tended. 
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Look but at the gardener's pridet 

How hegloriesj when he sees 

Roses, lilieSy side by side, 

Violets in ^unities. 

By the heart of Man, his tears. 

By his hopes and by his fears, 

'JThou, old Grey-beard !. act the Warden 

Of a far superior garden. 

■ ' • * ^^. 
Thus then, each to other dear, 
I^t diem all in quiet lie, 
Andrew there and Susan here, 
Neighbours in mortality. 
And should 1 live through sun and ram 
Seven widowM years without my Jane, 
O Sexton I do not then remove her. 
Let one grave hold the Lov'd and Lover. 
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ANDREW JONES. 



I HATE that Andrew Jones: Hfc'U breed 
His children up to waste and pillage. 
I wish the press-gang, or the drum 
With its Tantara sound would come. 
And sweep hi^i from the village ! 

. • I w • 

I said not this because he loves 

Through the long day to swear and tipple; 

But for the poor dear sake of one 

To whom a foul deed he had done, 

A friendless Man, a travelling Cripple ! 



For this poor crawling helpless wretch. 
Some horseman who was passing by, 
A penny on the ground had thrown ; 
But the poor Cripple was alone 
And could not stoop — no help was nigh,. 

Vol, II. . G 2 
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Inch-thick the dust lay on the ground 
For it had long been droughty weather : 
So with his staflF the Cripple wrought 
Among the dust till he had brought 
The halfpeiinies together^ 



It chancM that AndFew pass'd that way 
Just at the time ; and there he found 
The Cripple in the mid-day heat 
Standing alone^ and at his feet 
He saw the penny oa the ground.^ 



He stopp'd and took the penny up : 
And when the Cripple nearer drew. 
Quoth Andrew, '* Under half-a-crown, 
** What a man finds is all his own» 
Aad so my friend good day to you." 
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And herice I said, that Andrew'is boys 
A Vill all be train'd to waste and pillage ; 
And ^ish'd the press-gang, or the drum 
With its Tantara sound, would comei, 
And sweep him. from the village. 
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TWO THIEVED. 

OR THE LAST STAGE OP 

AVARICE. 



OH now that the genius of Bewick were mine ! 
And the skill which he leam'd> oa the Banks 

of the Tyne ; .j 

When the Muses might deal with me just as 

they chosCy 
For I'd take my last leave, both of verse and 

of prose. 

What feats would I work with my magical 
hand ! 

Book-learning and Books should Be bantshM 
the land. 

And for hunger and thirst, and such trouble- 
some calls, 

Every ale-house should then have a feast on 
its walls. 
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The Traveller would hang his wet dotfaes on 

a chair. 
Let them smoke, let them burnt not a stravr 

would he care. 
For the Prodigal Son, Joaejdi's Dream and hitf 

Sheaves 
Oh whtx would they be to my Tale of twd 

Thieves! 

Little Dan is unbreech*d, he is diree birth 

days old. 
His Grandsire diat age more than thirty times 

told, 
There's .ninety . gaod seasonal, of .fair .and Ayl 

weather 
Between them> and both go a steading together. 

« 

Witli chips is the carpenter strewffig his floor? 
Is a cart-load of peats at an old womb's dobff 
Old Daniel his hand to the treasure wil) dide, 
. Atid his Grandson's as busy at work by his side."* 

Old Daniel begins, he stops short and his eye 
Through the lost look of dotage is cunning 

and sly. 
'Tis a look which at this time is hardl.^ his* 

own, 
But tells a plain tale of the days that are-lQowb. 
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Dan once had a heartwbidi was movM by the 

wires 
Of maotfbld pleasures and many ^tsiraii 
And^whatifhechiensh'd his parted 'Twasn* 

more 
Thau treadingapadi trod by thousands bcfevek 

^Twas a path trod by thousands, but Daniel is 

one ' 
Who went something fiuther than odiers have 

gone; 
And now with old Daniel you see how it hnm^ 
You see-to what end he has brought hb grey 

hairs. 



The pair sally forth hand in hand; ere the sua 
Has peerMo'er the beeches their work is begun: 
And yet into whatever sin they may fall. 
This Child but half knows it, and that not al 
all. 



They hunt dirough the street with deliberate 

tread, 
And each in bis turn is both leader and led; 
And wherever they carry their plots and their 

wiles, 
Every face in the village is dimpled with smiles. 
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Neither checked by die. rich nor the needf 
they roam, < ' 

For grey-headed Dan has a daughter at borne ; 

Who will gladly rq>air.all the damage iHai*i 
done, 

And three, were itask'd,'wpal4 he render'! 
for one. 



Old Man ! whom so oft I with pity KaveeyM, 
1 love thee axid love the sweet boy.at. thy s\de; 
Long yet mayst thou livdi for a teacher yrc 

sec . ,. .« ! . I; ^"*, 1.. ! , ■' 7i . j:; 

That lifts up %. Y^ of pur J^ators^-tJieft. 
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A \VHIR^5L4$t from behind the hiU 
Rush'd o'^^ d^e woGN^ with stafftiiig sound: 
7 hen all at once-thfi^CtJMas still, 
And showers of hail-stones patter'd round. 
Wl^ere )LeaQefiid:Oaks tower'd higli above 
I sate withii\an.uiideijfrovc , . 
Of tallest b<>Uie9i/ tall ai^.green» -; 
A fairer bower yijas never jcJen. 
From year to year the spacious floor 
With withered T^v^ is covered o*er. 
You could -not lay a hair between:* 
And aU the year the bdwef is green. 
But see ! where'er-the hiil-stones drop- 
U'he withered leaves all skip and hop. 
There's not a breeze — ^no fifeath of air — 
Yet here, and there, and every where 
Along the floor, beneath the shade 
By those embowering hollie^ m'ad^, ' 
ITie leaves in myriads jump. and. sprin^^, 
As if with pipes and' music rare 
Some Robin Good-fellow were there, 
And all those leaves that jump and spring. 
Were each a joyous living thing. 

Oh I Grant me HeaVen a heart at easd 
That I may never cease to find 
Even in appearances like these * /' 

Enough to nourish and to Stir niy mihd ! 



to 
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THOUGH dbc torrents from their fountains 
Roar down many a cr^gy steep. 
Yet they fin4 among the mountains ■ - 
Resting-places rahn and deep. 

Though almost with eagle piniph ' 
0*er the rocks the Chamois roam. 
Yet he hs^ some small dominion 
Which no doubt he calls his home. 

If on windy days'the Raven 
Gambol like a dancing skiff. 
Not the less he loves his haven 
On the bosom of the cliff. 

Though the Sea-horse In the ocean 
Own no dear domestic cave ; 
Yet he slumbers witnout motion 
On the calm and sUent wave. . 

Day ai\d Aigbt loy toils redoyblel 
Never nearer to the goal. 
Night and day, I feel die trouble. 
Of the Wanderer in mj $ouI. 
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RUTH. 



WHEN Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her father took another Mate, 
And so, not seven years old» 
The slighted Child at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill 
In thoughtless freedom hold. 

And she had made a pipe -of straw 

And from that oaten pipe could draw. . ; 
All sounds of winds and floods; 
Had built a bower upon the green» 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

There came a Youth from Georgia's shore, 

A military casque! he' wore • ' 

With splendid feathers drest ; 

He brought them from the Cherokecs; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze 

And made a gallant crest. 
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From Indian blood you deem him spnmg ; 
Ah no ! he spake the English tongue 
Apd bear a Soldier's name; 
And when America was free 
From battle and from jeopardy- 
He cross the ocean came. 



With hues of genius on his theek 
In finest tones the Youth could speak. 
— While he was yet a Boy 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run. 
Had been his dearest joy. 

• 

He was a lovely Youth ! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 
Was not so fair as he ; ' '' ' ' 
And when he chose to sport and pla^, 
No dolphin ever was so gay 
Upon the Tropic sea. 



Among the Indians he had fought. 
And with him many tales he brought 
Of pleasure and of fear; 
Such tales as told to any Maid'* 
By such a Youth in the green shade 
Were perilous to hear. 



!• r . / 
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He told of Girls, a happy rout, 

Who quit their fold with dance and shout, ^ 

Their pleasant Indian Town, 

To gather strawberries all day long, 

Returning with a choral song 

AVhen day-light is gone down. 

He spake qf plants divine and strange 
That ev'ry day their blossoms change. 
Ten thousand lovely hues I 
With budding, fading, faded flowers. 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
From morn to evening dews. 



He told of the Magnolia,* spread 
High as a cloud, high over-head! 
The Cypress and her spire, 
Of flowers § that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 
To set the hills on fire. 



* Magnolia grandiflora* 

^ The splendid appearance of these scarlet flowert , 
which are scattered with auch profusion over the hilU 
in the southern parts of North America, is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Bartram in his Travels • 
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The Youth of green Savannahs spake. 
And many «n endless endless lake. 
With all its fairy crowds. 
Of islands that together lie 
A» quietly as spots of sky 
Among the evening clouds : 



And then he said, ^* how sweet it were 

** A fisher or a hunter there, 

** A gardener in the shade, 

'* Still wandering with an easy mind, 

*^ To build a houshold fire, and find- 

" A Home in every glade* 



" What days and what sweet years ! Ah me ! 

** Our life were life indeed, with thee 

'* So passM in quiet bliss, 

^^ And all the wJiile (said he) to know 

" That we were in a world of woci 

** On such an earth as this I" 



And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a fiither's love, 
** For there (said he) are spun 
'' Around the heart such tender tics 
'^ rhac our own children to our eyes 
*^ Arc dearer than the sun. 



ftS 

<* Sweet Ruth I and could you go with mCt 

'* My helpmate in the woods to be. 

** Our shed at night to rear; 

•* Or run, my own adopted bride^ 

** A sylvan huntress at my side» 

•* And drive the flying deer, 

"Beloved Ruth! ** No morfe hesaidj 
Sweet Ruthy alone, at midnight shed ' 
A solitary tear; — 
She thought again-^-and did agree 
With him to sail across the sea,. 
And drive the flying deer.. 

" And noW) as fitting it and right ^ 

** We in the Church our faith will plight,* 

*• A Husband and a Wife.^* 

Even so they did , and I may |ay, 

That to sweet Ruth that happy day. 

Was more than human life. 



Through dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think. 
That on those lonesome floods 
And green Savannahs she should share 
His board with lawful joy, add bear- 
His name in the wild woods. 
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But as you have before bceu told« 
This Stripling, sportive p^j and bold. 
And with his dancing crest. 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roam*d about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 



The wind, the tempest roaring hig^» 

The tumult of a Tropic sky* 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a Youth to whom was given 

So much of earth, so much of Heaven^ 

And such impetuous blood. 



Whatever in those climes he found 

Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seem'd allied 

To his owa powers, and justified 

The workings of his heart,. 

Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 
The beauteous forms of Nature wrought. 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
T*he breezes their own languor lent, 
The stars had feelings which they sctit 
Into those magic bowers. 
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Yet in his worst.'purattitii Lwcea^ . A 

That sometknes. there did intervene / . 

Pure hopes of high intent: . 

For passions link'd Co forms so fair 

And stately, joeeds must have their share 

Of noble sentiment. 



But ill he UvVi» much evil .smt 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known; 
Deliberately abd undeceivM 
Those wild men's vices he receiv'^dy 
And gave them bad^ his own. 

His genius and his moral fhime 
Were thus impair'd» and he became 
The slave of low desires; 
A man who without self controul - 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires. 
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And yet he with no feignM delight 
Had wooM the Maiden^ day and night 
Had lovM her, night and mom ! 
What could he less than love a Maid 
Whose h^rt v^i^ so much nature fhfdf 
So kind and so forlorn? . ■ 
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But now the pleasant dream was gontr* 
No hope, no wish remainM» not one, . 
They scirrM him now no more; 
New objects did new pleasure give,. 
And once again he wish'il to Uve^ . 
As lawless as before. 



Meanwhile, as thus with him it faredy 
They for the voyage were prepai'ed 
And went to the Sea-shore; 
But, when they thither came, the Youth 
Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth . 
Could never find Jiim more. 



God help thee, Jhith f^«— Such pains she h«|d/t 

That she in half a year was mad 

And in a prison housed. 

And there, exulting in her wrongsi . 

Among the music of . her sQngs 

She fearfully carouz'd.. 

Yet sometimes milder hours she khew, 
Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew. 
Nor pastimes of the May, 
They all were with her in her cell. 
And a wild brook with cheerjful kndl 
Did o'er the pebbles play. ■ 
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When Ruth t;^r^,8<;ast)us thus had Wn, 
There came a respite to her pain, 
She from her prison fled ; 
But of the Vagrant none took thought^ 
And where, it lik'd her best she soujght 
Her shelter and her bread. 



Among the fields she breathM again: 
The master-current of her brain 
Ran permanent and free. 
And to the pleasant bank^ of Tone* 
She took her way, to dwell alone 
Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her grief, the tools 
That shapM her sorrow, rocks-and pools, 
And airs that gentlj^ stir 
The vernal Ifaaves, she loved them still, 
Nor ever taxM them with the ill 
Which had been done to her.. 



* The Tone St a river of Somersetshire at no grett 
dUUDce from the Qsfantock Hilh. These hilts, 
which are alluded to a few stansu below, are ex- 
tremely beautiful, and in most places richly oof er- 
ed with coppice woods. 
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LINES 

Writtm with a Skte^fimcil n^ m Simi^ tbi Urged 

ef a Heap fyhg near a Jeserted ^mrry, ufen 

one of the Islands at Ryddle. 



Str AKGER ! this hillock of inis>shapen stones 

Is not a ruin of the ancient time. 

Nor, as perchance, thou rashly deem'st, ths 

Cairn 
Of some old British Chief: 'Tis nothing more 
Than the rude embryo of a little dome 
Or pleasure-house, which was to have been 

built 
Among the birch-trees of this rocky isle. 
But, as it chancM, Sir William having learn'd. 
That from the shore a full-grown man might 

wade 
And make himself a freeman of this spot 
At any hour he chose, the Knight forthwith 
Desisted, and the quarry and the mound 
Are monuments of his unfinish'd task.— — 
The block on which these lines are traced, per- 
haps. 
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Was once selected as the comer stone 
Of the intended pile, which would have been 
Some quaint odd play-thing of elaborate skill, 
$o dmt, I guess, the Hnfier sQid the thrush, 
And other little builders who dwell here, 
Had wonder'd at die work. Siut blame him 

not, 
Foi; old. Sir William was a gentle Knight, 
Bred in this vale to which he. appertained 
Whh all his ancestry. Then peace to him, 
And for the outrage which he had devis'd. 
Entire forgiveness. — But if thou art one 
On fire with thy impatience to become 
An Inmate of these- fnovrntams, if disturb'd 
By beautiful conceptions, thou hast hewn 
Out of the quiet rock the elements 
Of thy trim mansion destln'd soon to blaze 
In snow-white splendor, think again,^ and 

taught ^ 

By old Sir William and his Quarry, leave 
Thy fragments to die braiijible and the rose;;; 
There let the vernal slow-worm sun himself 

« 

And let the red-breast hop from stone to stone- 
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In thfSchc^rf is M TiSktm 

<whicb are inscribedf in gilt Utters^ the Nomus ofth€ 
stveral persons vobo have been Schoolmasters there 
since the foundation of the School 9 iff it h the time at 
'which they entered ufon and quitted their offia, Ofr 
posite one of those Names the Author iwrote the foU 
Jo^ng 

LINES, 



IF Nature, "for a fevorite Child 
In Thee hath temper'd so her clay, 
That every hour thy heart runs wild 
Yet never once doth go astray, 

Read o'er these Lines ; and then review 
This Tabkt, that thos humbly rears 
In such diversity of hue 
Its history of two hundred years, 

— When through this Iktk wreck of fame, 
Cypher and syllable, thine eye 
Has travell'd down to Matthew's name, 
Pause with no common sympathy. 
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And if a sleeping tear should wake. 
Then be it neither checked nor stay'd: 
For Matthew a request I make 
Which for himself he had not made. 

Poor MkttheW) idl his frolics a'cr. 
Is silent as a standing pool. 
Far from the chimney's, merry roar. 
And murmur of the village schooL 

The sighs which Matthew heavM were sighs 
Of one tir*d out witU <fim and madness ; 
The tears. which came' to Matthew's eyes 
Were tears of light, the oil of gladness.. 

Yet sometimes when die secret cup 
Of still and seriourlhoi^hc wbit round'^ 
It seem'd as i£ he: drank it upt 
He felt with spirit so profound. 

— TThou soul of : jGod**- best eanhly mould f 
Thou happy soul ! and can it be 
That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remaia of TheeJ 
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W£ walkM along^ while bright and red 
Uprose die moming son^ 
And Matdiew stopp'd, belook'dy^ aisd nid 
" The WiU of God be doMi^; 

A village Syh^nhFimter wis &e^ 
With Mir of glittering grejr;* - ' 
As blithe a man as jm coidd rtd 
On a spring hoSdajr^ 

And bat diat oiomingt tiinsii|^Ii diie grassy 
And by the steaming rill% 
We travelFd merrily to pass 
A day among the hills. ' 

" Our work (said I) was well begun j 
** Then, from thy breast what thought, 
"** Beneath so beautiful a sun, 
<< So sad a sigh has brought {'' 
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A second rime did Matthew stop, 
And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain-top 
To me he made reply. — 

* Yon cloud with that long purple cleft 

* Brings fresh into my mind 

* A day like this which I have left 

* Full thirty years behind. 

* And on that slope of springing com 

* ITie self same crimson hue 

* Fell from the sky that April mom, 

* The same which now I view ! 

* With rod and line my silent sport 

* I plied by Derwcnt's wave, 

* And coming to the church, stopp'd rfiort 

* Beside my daughter's grave. 

* Nine summers had she scarcely seen; 

* The pride of all the vale; 

* And then she sang ! — she would have been 

* A very nightingale. 

* Six feet in earth my Emma lay, 

* And yet I lov'd her more, 

* For so it seem'd, than till that day 

* I e'er had lov'd before. 
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And, turning from her grave, I met 
Beside the church-yard Yew 
A blooming Girl^. whose hair was wet 
With points of morning dew. 

A basket on her head she bear. 
Her brow, was smooth and white« 
To see a child so very fjur. 
It was a pure delight ! 

No fountain from, its- rocky cave 
E'er tripp'd with foot so free, 
She seem'd as- haj^ as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 

There came from me a sigh of paia 
Which I could ill confine; 
I look'd at her, and look'd again r 
— And did not wish her mine/ 



Matthew is in his grave, yet now 

Methinks I see him stand, * 

As at that moment^ with his bough 

Of wilding in his hand. . 
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WE talk'd with dpenl Heaxt, ami toiq;l2t 
AflFectionate and true,. 
A pair of Friends^ thotfgh I was youngs 
And Matthew seventy-two I 

We lay bencalSii a- spreading oak^. 
Beside a mossy sear. 
And from the turf a feuntain brokcy. 
And gurgled at our ficet*. 

Now, Matthew, let us try to match 
This water's pleasant tune 
With some old. Bordep->8oiig,< oc Catch 
That suits a summer's nocm. 

Or of the Churchndodc and the Chimes 
Singy here beneath the shade. 
That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made 1 % 




00 silence Matdicw hj^ and eyed 
The spring beneath the tree; 
And thus the dear old Man replied^ 
The grey-hair'd Man -of gjec. — 

** Down to the vale this vmt^ steers. 
How merrily it goes ! 
HTwill murmur on a thousand years. 
And flow as now it flows. 

*' And here, onthis delightful day,. 

1 cannot chuse but think 

How oft,, a vigorous Man, I lay 
Beside this Fountain's brink* 

*^ My eyes are dim with childish tears. 
My heart is idly stirr'd, 
(or the same sound is in my ears. 
Which in those days I heard. 

** Thus fares it still in our decay: 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes^away 
llian what it leav-es behind* 

•* The black«bird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please^ 
jjjjjjj^rc qyict when they will. 
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<* With Natiiitt: never iotbeymkff. 
A foolish strife ^ diey see 
A happy* youdi^ and ibeif dd age 
Is beautiful and .fteq; 
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But wejoiiBL phBuM Ky htaEXty hwit^ 
And often, glad no more/ : •.. ' 
We wear a tact of joyi beiaufei 
We have been glad o£ yore. 

** If there is one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid in earthy 
The household hearts that were his own. 
It is the Man of Mirth. 

'' My days, my friend» are almost gone^ 
My life has been approvM, 
And many love me, but by none 
Am I enough belov'd!'* 

Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains. 

And Matthew, for thy Children dead 
ril be a son to thee ! 
At this he grasp'd his hands, and said, 
"Alas! that cannot be.** 




We rose up from tbe- hxtntam^j^iep.' 
And down the smooth descent 
Of the green jdieqp-tiack 'did we glid^ 
And through the wood we loient; i' . 

Andy ere we came to Lttonard^s Rock^ 
He sang those witty .liiymer- :. 
Abont the crasjr pM CbnnJirclodc^ 
And the hewilderM Chlmes^^ 
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NUTTING. 



\},'j 'A V. . 



-ii-'lT sceiri'd a day, 



One 6f those hesn^erfy days Vrhich cannot die, 
When forth I sallied from our cottage door,* 
And with a wallet o*er my shoulder shing, 
A nutting crook in hand, I tuni'd my steps 
Towards the distant woods, a Figure quaint, 
Trick'd out in proud disguise of Beggar's Weeds 
Put on for the occasion, by advice 
And exhortation of my frugal Dame. 
Motley accoutrements ! of power to smile 
At thorns, and brakes, and brambles, and in 

truth, 
More ragged than need was. Among tl^ 

woods, 
And o'er the pathless rocks, I forc'd my way 
Until, at length, I came^o one dear nook 
Uavisited, where not a broken bough 



^ The house at which I was boarded during the 
time I was at School. 
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Droop'd with its widiePd leaves, ungracious 

wgn 
Of devastation^ but die hazels rose 

Tall and erect, with milk-white clusters hun^^ 

A virgin scene ! — A litdc while I stood. 

Breathing with such suppression of the heart 

As joy delights in ; and with wise restraint 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The bancjuet, or beneath the trees 1 sate 

Among Uie flowery, and with the flowers I 

pl^y'd; 

A temper known to those, who, after long 

And weary expectation, have been bless'd 

Wijtb sudden happin^.ss jbeyond all hoi^.— 

r^P^rhaps it was a bower beneath whose leav^ 

The* violets of five seasons re-appear : 

And fnde, unseen by any human eye, 

' Where fairy water^breaks do murmur on 
For ever, and I saw the sparkling foam, 
And with my cheek on one of those green stones 
Tjbat fleec'd with moss, beneath the shady 

^ -trees, 

* X^y round me sca^tcrM like a flock of sheep, 
I heard the murmui^nd themurpiuring souod, 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease, and of its joy secure. 
The heart luxuriates with indifferent things, 
^> -Wasting its kindliness on stocks andstone^ 
^^ And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
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And dragg'd to earth both branch and bough,^ 

with crash 
And merciless ravage; and the shady nook 
of hazels, and the green and mossy bower 
Deformed and sulliec(| patiently gave up 
Their quiet being ; and unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past. 
Even then, when from the bower I tum'd away. 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when'l beheld 
The silent trees' and the intruding sky.<— 

Then dearest Maiden ! move along these 
shades 
In gentleness of heart'with gentle hand 
Touch, fo r ihptt i$ a Spirit m the woods. 
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THREE yean she |^ew m sltn tnd Aawtr^ 
71ien Nature tatd, *' A lovelier Flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This OmM I to myself will take. 
She «hali bt mine, and I w31 make 
A Lady of my dvm. 

■ ■ • ' 

"** Myself will to iny dafting be 

Both law and impulse, and with me 

The Gidy in rock and plain. 

In earth and heaven, in |;Iade and bower. 

Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

m 

** She shall be sportive as die fiiwn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs, 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
'^ Of mute insensate things. / 
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'* The floating cIou<ls their state shall lend 

To her, for her the willow bend. 

Nor shall she fail to see. 

Even in the motions of the storm, 

A beauty that shall mould her form 

By silent sympathy. 

•* The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her, and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

** And vitdl feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately heijgltr, 
Mer virgin bosom swell, 
Such thoughts to L,ucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here iu this happy delL" 

Thus Nature spake — ^The work was done- 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 
She died and left to pie 
This heath» this calm and quiet $cene» 
The memory of what has. been. 
And never more will be. . .. , 
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THE FET.LAMB. 



A PASTORAL4 



\ 



THE dew was (idiing hsX, the slari b^an to 
blink; 

I heard a voice, it said. Drink, pretty Crea- 
ture! drink: 

And looking oVr the hedge, before me I es-i 
pied, 

A snow-white mountain Lamb with a Maiden 
at its side. 



No other sheep were near, the Lamb was all 
alone, 

And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone; 

With one knee on die grass did the little Mai- 
den knee). 

While to that mountain Lamb she gavtf It& 
evening meal«. 
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The Lamb while firom her hand he thus his 

snpper took 
Seem'd to feast with head and ears, and his 

tail with pleasure shook. 
** Drink, pretty Creature I drink,** she said in 

such a tone 
That I almost receiv'd her heart into my own* 

TVas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 
beauty rare, 

I watchM them with delight, they were a love- 
ly pair. 

And now with empty Can the Maiden tum'd 
away. 

But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps^ did 
she stay. 

f 

Towards the Lamb she looked, and from that 

shady place 
I unobserv'd could see the workings of her 

face: 
If Nature to her tongue could measured.num- 
• lifers bring 

Thus, thought I, to her Lamb that little Maid 
• would sing. 

YoL. IL K 2 
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« What ails Ace Youngj-one,— What? Why 

pull so at thy cord? 
Is it not well with thee ? Well both for bed 

and board? 
Thy plot of grass is so(t» and green as grass 

can be. 
Rest little Young-one, rest ! What is't that 

aileth thee? 



** What is it thou would*st seek ? What is 

'wanting to thy heart ? 
Thy limbs are they not strong? And beautiful 

thou art: 
This grass is tender grass, these flowers they 

have no peers, 
And that green corn all day is rustling in thy 

eara. 



** If the Sun is shining hot, do but stretch thy 

woollen chain, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou 

canst gain; 
For rain and mountain storms, the likc^ffllou 

■ 

. need'st not fear, 

The rain and storm are things which scarcely 
can come here. 

. 7 
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«« Rest, Uttlc Y6urtg*<mc, restr! • Thou Hait 

forgot the day . i : 

When my fethei* found thee first in places fiir 

away: *« ' i-. 

Many flocfks are Oti the hills, but them ivjsirt 

own'd by none, 
And thy Mother from .thy side ft>r evermore 

was gone. 

** He took thee m his armd, and in pily brought 

thee home, 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither woUld'st 

thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast, the dam th^t did 

thee yean 
Upon the mountain tops no kinder could baV^ 

been. 



** Thou know'st that twice a day 1 have 

brought thee in this Can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as evei- 

ran; 
And twice in the day when die grouhd is wet 

with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of. milk, warm milk' it 

is and new. 
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<< Thy lin^bs wiU shortly be twice as stoat as 

they are now. 
Then V\\ yoke thee to my cart like a poney 

in the plough, 
My playmate thou shalt be, and when the 

wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shaK 

be thy fold. 



" It will. niotj will not rest! — poor Creature 
can it be 

That '^tis thy Mother's heart which is: working 
so in thee ^ 

Things th^t I know not of belike to thee ar^ 
dear. 

And dteaips of things which thou cans't nei- 
ther see nor hear. 



*^ Alas ! die mountain tops that look so greea 

and fair ! 
I've beard of feaiful winds and darkness that 

come there ; 
The little brooks, that seem all pastime and 

all play, 
,Whea they are. angry, roar like lions for their 

prey. 
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** Here thou need^8t not dread the Raven in 

the sky. 
He will not come to thee, our Cottage is hard 

by; 
Night and day thou art safe as living thing 

can be, • ' 
Be hap^y then and rest, what is't that aileth 

thee?** 



As homeward through the lane I went with 

■ lazy feet, 
This Song to myself did I oftentimes repeat,. 
And it seem'd as I retraced the Ballad line by 

Ime, 
That but half of it wras hers, and one half of 

it was mine^ « 



Again, and once again did I repeat the Song, 
*} Nay (said I) more than half to the Dam- 
sel must belong. 
For she look'd with such a look and she spake 

with such a tone, 
' That I almost reeehr*d her heirt ixito my own*** 



i 
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Written in 
GERMANY, 

On me of the coldest 2)dys of the CenUsry. 



I i 



J ' ■, 



/ must apprixe thi Readtr tbtii th 

/iMT rf a galloping Horu upon thiMt |to bni^ f «n 
^ lie Mnmiwkk 4fffu* jl 



A Fig for your languages, GerMHA aild N^Mrse', 

Let me have the Song of the Kettle, 

And the Tongs and die Poker, instead of tha^ 

Horse 
"That gandps away i?<nth sticfi niry <ihd' fbrcfe" 
On this dreary dull plate cA black mdtal. 






«Qur earth i&na doubt midc of excellent stiifil 
But her pulses beat slower and slower. 
The weather in Forty was cutting and roug)i| 
And then, as Heaven knows, the glass stop^ 

low enough. 
And now it is.four degrees lower* 
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Here's a ¥tf^ a disconsolate creature, perhaps 
A child of the field, or the grove, 
AttdsorroY^forfaiib! this dull treacherous heat 
Has sedttccd the poor fool from lus- winter re- 
treaty 
And he creeps to the edge of my stove, 

Aks ! how he fumbles about the domains 

Whid^L thiS' CQipfortless oven environ. 

He cannot find out in what track he n^int 

crawl, ,.,. 

Now back to the tiles, and now back.to-tfaf 

wall, 
And now on the hriUc of the iron: 
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Stock«still there he stands. U^ a traveller b^r 

maz'd. 
The best of his skill he has tried; 
His feelers methinks I can see him pat forth 
To the East and the West, and the South, and 

the North, 
But he finds neither guide-post nor guide. 

Seel his spindles sink under him, foot, leg 

and thigh. 
His eye-sight and hearing are lost. 
Between life and deadi his blood freezes and 

thaws. 
And his two pretty pinions of blue dusky gauze 
Are glued to his sides by the frost. 
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No Brother, so Friend has he near him, 

while I 
Can draw wanndi fnxn the cheek of my lore. 
As blest and as glad in this desolate gloom. 
As if green sommer grass were the floor of my 

room. 
And woodbines were hanging above. 

Yet God is my witness, diou small hdpless 

"Hiing, 
Thy life I would gladly sustain 
Till summer comes up from the South, and 

with crowds 
Of thy brethren a march thou should'st sound 

thro' the ^ouds. 
And back'to the forests sgain. ' ' 



1 . 
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All.. Hi'. 
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CHILDLESS FATHEn. 
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UP, Timothy, .up with yoiir staiFand ^wayT 
Npt a sottl ia the village thismoming will stay; 
The Hare has just started frpm Hamilton's 

grounds. 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds. 

*— Of coats and of jackets both grey, scarlet 

and green. 
On the slopes of the pastures all colours were 

seen; ' ^. 

With their comely blue aprons ^i^ cAps whitfr;:':^^ 

as snow, •. V' 

The girls on die hills made ahpUdaqr-^dJ^Giif , 
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The bason of Box-wood,* jus^Slxmondls be- 
fore, 
^ad stood on the table at Timothy^s door, 
A Coffin thro* Timothy*s threshold had pass'd^ 
One Child did It bear, and that child was his 
Jast. 



'Now fast up the dell came the noise end the 

fray. 
The horse and the horn, and the Hark! Hark 

away ! 
Old Timothy took ng hisjtaff, and he shut 
With a leizurely motion the door of his hut. 

Perhaps to himself at that moment he said, 
" The key I must take, for Imy Ellen ii dead.** 
But of this in my ears not a word did he speak. 
And he went to the Chase with a tear on his 
xheek. 



** In several parts of the North of Englan^t.when 
a funeral takes place, a (isson full of Sprigs of Box- 
wood is placed at the door of the house from which 
the Coffin Is taken up, and each person who attends 
the funeral ordinarily takes a Sprig of this Box-wood, 
and dnWs jt into the grave of the deceased. 
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Thb 

&LD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

A DESCRIPTION. 



The Class of Beggars to 'wbicb tbe Old Man hire 
described belongs^ ivUl probably soon be extinct* It 
coMJtsted of poor, and^ mostly , old and infirm persons 
fwbo confined tbemselves to a stated round in their 
migbbonrhood, and had certain fixed days, on *whicb, 
at d'ferent houses^ they regularly received charity j , 
sometinus^iu moneys but mostly in pto'Visions^^ 

I S AW an aged Beggar ih my walk, 
And he was seated by the highway side 
Gn a low structure of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough 

road 
Miy thence remount at case. The aged man 
Had placed his staff across the broad smooth 

stone 
That overlays the pile^ and from a bag . 
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All white with floor, ibe dole of village damcar. 
He drew his scraps and feigiiieiits» one by one. 
And scann'd tliem with a fix'd and seiioos lock 
Of idle computation. In the sun. 
Upon the second stq> of that small piley 
SoiTOunded hy those wild unfieppled hills^ 
He sate, and eat his food in solitude; 
And ever, scattered from his palsied handf 
That still attempting to prevent the vvaste 
Was baffled still, the cruchbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground, and the small mountain 

birds. 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal, 
.\pproach*d within the length of haU* his staff* 

Him from my childhood have* I known, and 

then* 
He was Booiii he seems not older now; 
He travels on, a solitary man, 
80 helpless in appearance, riiat for him 
Ihe sauntering horseman-traveller does notr 

throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the gromd. 
But stops, that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old Man's hat ; nor quits him so. 
But still when he has-given his horse the rein 
Towards the aged Beggar, turns a look. 
Side-long and half-reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when ia summer at her door* 
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She turns her wheel, if on the road she sed» 
The ag(3d Beggar comings quits her work. 
And lifts the latch for him that he may pass* 
Thfs Post-boy when his rattling wheels o'ertakc 
7rhe aged B^gar, in. the woody, lane, 
Shouts to him from behind,, and, if perchance 
The old Man.does«not changp^his course, the 

Boy 
Turns- with- less. noisy wheelsto the road-side. 
And passeS' gently by., without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart.. 

He travels on,, a solitary Man;.. 
His age has^no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turn'd, and, as he moves along. 
They move along the ground; and evermore. 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works^ of hill and dale. 
And the blue-sky, one little spau'of earth 
Is all hit prospect.. Thus, from day to day, 
Bow-bent, hifr eyes for ever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey, seeing still, 
And never knowing that he sees, some straw. 
Some scattered leaf, or marks which, in one 

track,. 
The nails of cait or chariot wheel have left 
Impress'd on the white-road; in the same linej 
At distance still the same. Poor Traveller!' 
His staff trails with him; scarcdy do his feet 
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Disturb the summer dust; be is so still 
In look and motion tbat tbe cotttge curSy 
Ere he have pass'd the door, will torn away- 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls, 
llie vacant and the busy, maids and youths. 
And urchins newly breech'd all pass him byr 
H im even the slo w-pac'd waggon leaves behind* 

But deem not this man useless. — Statesmen ! ye 
Who arc so restless in your wisdom, ye 
Who have a broom still ready in your hancb 
To rid the world of nuisances ; ye proud, 
J leart-swoln, while in your pride ye contem- 
plate 
Your talents, power, and wisdom, deem him 

not 
A burthen of the earth. HTis nature's lait 
J hat none, the meanest of created filings, 
Of forms created the most vile and bnite^ 
The dullest or most noxious, should exist 
Divorced from good, a spirit and pulse of good*, 
A life and soul to every-mode of being 
Inseparably link'd. While thus he creeps 
From door to door, the Villagers in him ■ 
Ikhold a record which together binds 
Past deeds and offices of charity. 
Else unremember'd, and so keeps alive 
The kindly mood in hearts which lapse of years, 
And that half-'wisdom half-experience gives 
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Make slow to feel^ and by'sure Steps 'resign 
To seMishnes^ and cold oblivious cares. 
Among the farms and solitary huts, 
Hamlets, and thinly scattered villages. 
Where'er the Aged Beggar takes his rounds, 
The mild necessity of use compels 
To acts of love; and habit does the work 
Of reason, yet prepares that after joy 
Which reason cherishes. And thus the soul. 
By that sweet taste of pleasure unpursu'd 
,Doth find itself insensibly disposed 
To virtue and true goodness. Some there arc> 
By their good works exalted, lofty minds 
And meditative, authors of delight 
And happiness, which to the end of time 
WilF Kve, and spread, and kindle ,' minds like 

these. 
In childhood,' from this solitary being. 
This helpless wanderer, have perchance reccivM 
(A thing more precious far than all that books 
Or the solicitudes of Love can do !) 
That first mild touch -of sympathy and thought, 
in which they found their kindred with a world 
AVhere want and sorrow were. The easy mail 
^Vho sits at his own door, and like the pear 
Which overhangs his head from the grecu wall, 
Feeds in the sunshhie ; the robust and young, 
'Jlie proiperots and unthinking, they who live 
Sheltered, and flourish- in a little grove 
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Of their own kindred/ all behold: iahinr. 
A silent monitor, which: on their, minds 
Must needs impress a transitory thought 
Of self-congratulation, to the heart 
Of each recalling his peculiar boons^ 
His charters and exemptions ; and perdumce,. 
Though he to no one give the forcitude- 
And circumspection needful to preserve 
His present blessings, and to husband: up 
The respite of the season, he, at leasts 
And 'tis no vulgar service,, makes thcB(&.feIt. 



Yet further.— Many^ I bdieve, there are 
AVho live a life of virtuous decency, 
Men who can hear the Decalogue and feel 
No self-reproach, who of the Moral Law 
Established in the land where they, abide 
Are strict oSservers^ and not negligent, 
Meanwhile,, in any. tenderness of heart 
Or act of love to those with whom they dwell. 
Their kindred, and the cliildren of their blood. 
Praise be to such, and to their slumbers peace ! 
— But of the poor man ask, the abject poor. 
Go and demand of him, i£ there be here. 
In this cold abstinence from evil deedf^,- 
And these inevitable charities. 
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WhereM^A to s&tisfy the human^ soul. 
No.— Man is dear:t6 Man: The poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life. 
When they can know and feel that they have 

been . » 
Themselves, the fathers* and the dealers out 
Of some small bkssmgSf have been kind to suc&- 
As needed kindness* for this' single cause^ 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
— Such pleasure is to one kind Being; known» 
My Neighbour, when with punctual care each 

week. 
Duly as Friday comes, thotigh pressed herself 
By her owti' wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing, handful for the scrip 
Of thiscdd Mendicant, aiid, from her doof 
Returning with' esditlirated hearty 
Sits by her fire and builds her hope in heav'n. 

Then let him pass^ a blessing on his head ! 
And while, in that vast solitude to which 
The tide of things has led him^ he appears 
To breathe and live but for himself alone, 
Unblam'd, uninjur'd, let him bear about 
The good whidi the benignant Law of Heaven 
Has hung around him, and, while life is his. 
Still let him prompt the unletterM Villagers 
To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 
Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 



And loiig as he cfl»*waad^, let ium bimtbe - 
The.ft-eshness of thevaUieSy lethiiUood 
Struggle with frosty air and winter mowtf 
And let the chartered wind tbatsweeps the heath' 
Beat his grey locks against his wither'd face. 
Reverence the hope whose vitsd anxiousness- 
Gives the last human interest to his heart. 
May never House, misnamed of Fiidustry^ 
Make him a captive; for that pent*up din. 
Those life-consuming sounda that clog the air/ 
Be his the natural silence of old-age.-. 
Let him be free of mountain solitudes, . 
And have aroynd himv wlietber heard or not,- 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds* 
Few. are his pleasures ; if his eyes, which now 
Have been so long familiar with the earth. 
No more behold tbe horizontal sun 
Bising or setting,, let the light at least 
Find a free entrance to their languid orbs. 
And let him, where and when he will, sit down 
Beneath. the trees, or by the grassy. hank 
Of higbvway side, and with the little birds 
Share his chaace-gather'd meal, and, finally,. 
As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 
S<) in the eye of Nature let him die. 
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JtURAL ARCHrrECrUSE. 



There's George Fisher, XUhafles Fleming^ 

and Reginald Shore^ 
Three rosy-choek'd SchooUboys, the 'highest 

not ^ore 
Than the height of a CounseIIor*s'1)ag ; 
To the top of Great How* did it please them 

to climby 
And there they built up without mortar or lime 
A Man on the Peak of the Crag. 



^ ^Gipeat How is a single and conspictiotis Hill, 
which rises towards the foot of Thirl -mere, on the 
western tide^of the beautiful dale of Legberthwaite, 
along the high road between Keswick and Amble- 
tide* 



They built him of stones gadier'd up as diey 

lay, ♦ 

They built himandchristen'Jhim all in one day. 
An Urchin both vigorous and hale, 
And $o without scruple they called him Ralph 

Jones: 
Now Ral[^ is roiown'd for the length of his 

bones. 
The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 

Just half a week after the Wind sallied fordi. 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the Nordi, 
Coming.on.with ;i terrib}e pother. 
From the Peak of dieCr^ Wffir .tfce Giant 

away: 
And what did these School-boys ?r— Tbe. very 

next day 
ThfiJ w^pt.aftd ^Jicy feuilt wp AOQther ! 

^SoinqUtd^rye wwof bli^dboistcronaworki 
In Paris and Loia4pn,'fnpng Christiaospr Turks 
Spirits busy to do and undo! 
At remembrance whereof my blood sometimes 

will flag. 
—Then, light-^fiarted Boys^lo ^ top.pf the 

Crag! 
And rU. build up a Giant with ypu« 
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A POJST's EPITJPH. 



ART thou a Statesmen) in the van 
(^ public business train'd and bred? 
'—First learn to love one living man; 
Then may'st t}iou think upon the dead. 

A Lawyer art thou?— -draw not nigh; 
Go, carry to some other place 
The hardness, of thy coward eye. 
The falsehood of thy sallow face. 

Art thou a man of purple cheer? 
A rosy man, right plump to see? 
Approach;, yet Doctor, not too near: 
This grave no cushion is for thee. 

Art thou a man of gallant pride, 
A Soldier, and no man of chaff? 
Welcome ! — ^but lay thy sword aside 
And lean upon a Peasant's staff. 
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Physician art thou ? OnCy all eyes, 
philosopher ! a fingering slave. 
One that would i>ecp and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave? 

Wrapp'd dosrfy in thy sensnad fleectJ* 
O turn aside, and take, I pray, 
lliat he below ma y w » t= iiy*peace, 
Thy pin-point of a soul away i 

— A MoraKst' perchance appcffl^^ 
Led, Heaven knows how ! to this' poor sod^ 
And He has neither eyes nor earn 
Himself hit worM) tiad'lusf o^m' Go^i : ;■. 

One to whoteshiodth-rubb'd scml'csui cfing - 
Nor form nor feeling great ndf smalUi ' 
A reasoning, self-sufficiitg! thing, 
An intellectual AH in All ! 

Shut close the dbor'! pr^sfiitlovi^'the btCch;' '■ ' 
JSlecp in thy intelledttial cfust^ «' ' •' ' 

Nor lose tentitkii^'of' thy watdi,; *'- -< 
Near this unprofitable dbsti- * ' ., 

But who is He ^vith modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. • 



He IS rctireil as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noon-day grove ; 
And you miist love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

The outward shews of sky and eardi. 
Of hill and valley he has view'd ; 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

In common things that round us He 
Some random truths Jiie £aa impart 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart. 

• 

But he is weak, both jnan and boy. 
Hath been an idler iii the land; 
Contented if Tie might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 

— ^Come hither in thy hour of strength. 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave ! 
Here stretch thy body at full length. 
Or build thy house upon this grave.—* 
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A CHARACTER 
In the aniiihiiical Manner^ 



I marvel how Nature could ever find space 
For the weight and the levity seen in his face^ 
There*s thought and no thought,, and there's 

paleness, and bloom. 
And bustle and sluggishness, pleasure and 

gloom. 

There's weakness, and- strength, both redun- 
dant and vain ; 

Such strength, as If ever affliction and pain 

Could pierce through a temper that's soft to* 
disease, 

Would be rational peace — a Philosopher's ease.. 
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There's mdiflfcrence, alike when he fails and 

succeeds. 
And attention fiiU ten times as much as there 

needsy 
Pride where there's no envy, there's so much 

of joy, 
And mildness, and spirit both forward and 

coy. 

• 

There's freedom, and sometimes a diffident 

stare 
Of shame scarcely seeming to know that she's 

there. 
There's virtue, the title it surely may claim, 
Yetwaftts, Heaven* knows -what, tobcv^or- 

thy the name. 

What a picture ! 'tis drawn without Nature 

or Art, 
»— Yet the Man would at once run away with 

your heart, 
And I for five centuries right gladly would be 
Such an odd, such a kind happy creature as he. 
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A FRAGMENT. 



Between two sister moorland rills 

There is a spot that seems to lie 

Sacred; to flow'rets of the Uills>. 

And sacred to the sky. 

And ia this smoodi and. open^ delV 

There is a tempest-stricken tree ; 

A corner-stone by lightning cut. 

The last stone of. a cottage hut^ 

And in this dell you see 

A thing no storm can e'er destroy, 

I'he shadow of a Danish. Boy. 

In clouds above, the lark is heard, 

He sings his blithest and his best;. 

But in this lonesome nook the bird 

Did never build his nest. 

No beast, no bird hath here his heme ; 

'J 'he bees borne on the breezy air 

Pass high above those fragrant bells 

'I'o other flowers, to other dells. 

Nor ever linger there. 

'I 'he Danish Boy wdks here alone; 

The lovely dell is all his own* 



A spirit of nocm-day is h^i 

He seems a Form qf flesh and b}ood^ 

A piping .' S)i^herd he nvght be^ 

A Herd-boy of the yroo^^ 

A regal vest of fur he wears. 

In colour likeia raye|i'&,iyiag; : 

It fears nor rain^ no; wind, nor dew,^ 

But in the storm 'tis fresh and blue 

As budding pones, in Spriiig; 

His helmet has a vernal grace. 

Fresh as the bloom upon his iace.. • ■ 

A harp is from his shoulder slung;: 
He rests the harp.^pon his ^nee, 
And there in a forgotten tongue 
He warbles mfiody* : : :> ^ 

Of flocks and herds^ both &r, and near 
He is the darling .and the joy. 
And often, when no -cause appears^ 
The mountain ponies prick their ears,. 
They hear the Danish Boy, 
While in the dell he sits aJone 
Beside the tree and comer stone. 

AVhen near this blasted tree you psss. 
Two sods are plainly to be seen 
Close at its root, and each with grass 
Is cover'd fresh and grecn«. 
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Like turf upon a new^-niade gmve 
These two gr«en foch^togeth^r Ite, 
Nor heat, nor^cdia^.©^ minj iidlr Wia3# 
Caji these two sods togetlierlnnd. 
Nor sun, nor earth, nor sky,' 
But side by side tbefWOW^-JBidi,.^ 
As if just'sever'd by the ^ade,- • •: 

There sits he: In hWfoGt^ ftM^tpf' 

No trace of a krotibitsdity' -•'-•■' 

Not- ever was'^^ddiidlcss^rfky' ' * - " 

So steady or so fair. 

The lovely Datolih Boy is btest '■''■' 

And happy in his flowery oov^V '' 

From bloody dbed^ his -thoughts' are far; 

And yet he^srarbles songs ^Sfer; ^ '* 

They seerii ]flcefTOrigs6f love, 

For calm and genOe ishistecirfj « • 

Like a dead'Boy he is scre*!e, - ' • ' 

I • • • , , ■ 

•r ■j»T "I- >^ .■«.• -.1 ^ /•«•. •' *J 
■ k .•••■i<a->T 
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V dDFEKTlSEMEKt. 

BY pefMM ffitdeBtlii di» country and* attached «• 
mral otjcctf, many placea iiriU be fooad nn-named or of us* 
knona aameiy i4Mre litti* laddents wUf have occurred^ or 
7eel!nga been eipefiencad^ii>hicii will haiw ghrea t&avch pl»> 
tea a prtrate asd pecaiiar iatereit. From a vrith to give 
aoQiB aort of Recoid to inch lacSdeata or renew the gradfi« 
cation of each Ftefingt, aamea have bden giTen to placet by 
ibe Author and lom^ of hia,fticndf| and the foUowini^ Poexsa- 
written in conie^uence* 

POEMS 

•M TBK. 

NAMING OF PLACES: • 
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IT was, an April Morning^: fresh and clear 
The Rivulet, delighting in its strength. 
Ran with a youngtnan^s speed; and yet the voice 
Of waters which the winter had supplied 
Was softenM down into a vernal tone. 
The spirit of enjojrment and desire^ 
And hopes and wishes, from all living things 
Went circluig^ like a nudtitude of sounds. 
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The budding groves appear'd as if in haste 
To spur the steps of June; as if their shades 
Of various green wereliindranees that stood 
fie(;^9crQ ilbom and {their>4)b)ecfti . Xet^ mean 
- while, ' - . •' ■ ,•.•.•*.*'•■.•■. 

Tixete was •such-ve^'^cniteuUBoAi ufritlM tur * 
That «very mailed ash, and<tatdy i tr o e "y- • - 
Yiet 'ieatfiesy seem'd as th^u^ >fhe'ix>«itenanM 
With #hich it looked on Ais^drfi|fitfiil flaf ' 
Were native to the suitatner.— Up the brook 
I roaitlM in the confusion of niy heart, 
Alive to all things and forgetting all. 
At length I to a sud^^ tCKrnlng came 
In this continuous glen* where down a rock 
The stream y so ardent in Its course before. 
Sent forth su^h sallies -iyf glad swnd, that all 
Which I till then had heard*, appeared the voice 
Of common pleasure ;1)east and bird, the lamb, 
The Shepherd's dog, the linnet and the thrush 
Vied with this waterfall, and made a song 
Which, while I listeii'ii». seem'd like the wild 

growth . './ i. J 

Or like some natural produce of the air 
That coyld not oease to be. Green lcav.e# 

woreher^ ; :.• • 

But 'twas the (foliage pf the roQk^y Jtfae birch* 
The yew, the toUy, ^4 the brigj^t green Jtjjow* 
With hajjiglng li^sl^^.of re^pleipdent fixnc: . 
Aiid Qf^ .a siwqut^ ^t9^t a ^ort ^pacp^ 
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BjR ftny >^^ ahould look beyOnd. tha di^U^ 
A single mountain Cottage might be seen* 
I ga^^lahd gaffi'd^i anditooiys^lf I $aid, .^ 
'^ Our thoug|u$iai^kiist;9reoul&$:^4 thiswildj 

Jnoobt 

<* Mjrv£X(MAf 1 YiUdediQateto.t}ie4;.'' 
— ^ondididi;e4spQt.l>cooinc^>yo(h/erboix)e,i ' 
My dvssaUing^' aoii my^ out^of-rdof^s abode. • 
Andi.6fithiC9Shq;>kordi wh<D b^v,CrSe4n.me tbcrd^i 
';i'^P9fbi>ca l-sometifnes upLidur idie/t^ .j . 
Have told this fancy, two or three, perbspi, 
Years aft^v^wfe a):e gonejsind inoQr gfay^ , 
When they have cause to speak of this wild 

.ipfabCCiTi i' <•- • 'i .'i.'.-. fij.- ;.. .V . ■ . I, 
May call if by; tbe;iitaip of /EMMA'«^ P^i^Ir .- ' 



I • 

■ J 
I • ' , 
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AtiAA KhesKiXib&r^ cidesldidiyoa pa^ 1 
Your time of early yputh, Mi thjereyouloarii/dii 
From years'Of' quiet 'industry, to lovo 
The living Beings: by your own firb^ide^ ^ :i ' 
With > such a strong devotion^, that your heart. 
Is slow towards the sympatdiics of tbdtn ; '. 
Who look^ upon. tbtt: hill^ witb< temki-qessi, . ^ 
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And make dear frlendshipi widi die stTCaim 

and groves. 
Yet we who are transgressors in this kaad^ 
Dwelling redred in our sim^ckj 
Among the woods and fields, we loveyoo welly 
Joannal andlgness, since you have been 
So distant firom as now for two long yeavSf 
That yon will gladly listen to discoune 
However trivial, if you thence are taught .> 
That they, with whom you once were happy^ 

talk 
Familiarly of you and of old times, 

■ 

While I was seated, now some ten days pasty 
Beneadi' thbs6 lofty ^rs, that oveitop 
Their ancient neighbour, the old steeple tower. 
The Vicar from his gloomy house hard by 
Came forth to greet. me, and when he had 

ask'd, 
** How fares Joanna, tfiat wild-hearted Maid ! 
** And when wiU she returp tp us ?'' he paus'd, 
And after short exchange of village news. 
He with grave looks demanded, for what causey 
Reviving obsolete Idolatry, 
I like a Runic Priest, in characters 
Of formidable size^ had chisel'd out 
Some uncouth name upon the native rock^ 
Above the Rotlia^ bv the forest side. 
-^Now, bv those dear immunities of heart 
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EngehderM betwixt malice and tnie love» 
I was not lodi to be so catechiz'd. 

And this was my reply. As it befel. 

One summer morning we had walk'd abroad' 
At break of day> Joanna and myself. 
'Twas that delighdFul season^ when the broom^ 
Full flower'd, and visible on every steep, 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold. 
Our pathway led us on to Rotha's banks. 
And when we came in front of that tall rock 
Which looks towards the East, 1 there stopp'd 

short, 
And trac'd the lofty barrier with my eye 
From base to summit; such delight I found 
To note in shrub and tree, in stone and flower. 
That intermixture of delicious hues 
Along so vast a surface, all at once. 
In one impression, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart.. 
When 1 had gazM perhaps two minutes' space» 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, belield 
That ravishment of mine, and laugh'd aloud. 
The rock, like something starting from a sleep. 
Took up the Lady's voice, and laugh'd s^gain: 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-crag 
Was ready with her cavern: Ham mar-Scar, 
And the tall Steep of Silver-How sent forth 
A noise of laughter ; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield ai\swer'd with a mountain tone; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the Lady's voice. — Old Skvdda^9^^ V>\^^n 

Vol. II. N 
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His speaking trumpet; — hadk outof thedondi 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice; 
And Kirkstone toss'd it from his misty head. 
Now whether (said I to our cordial Friend 
'Who in die hey-day of astonishment 
^milM in my face) this were in simple tmdi 
A work accomplished by the brotherhood 
Of ancient monntains, or my ear was touchM 
With dreams and visionary impulses. 
Is not for me to tell ; hot sure I aiti 
^liat there was a loud uproar in the hSls. 
And, while we both were listening, to my ziic 
The fair Joanna drew, is if she wishM 
To shelter from some object of her fear. 
~And hence, long afterwards, when eighteea 

moons 
Were wasted, as I chancM to walk alotte 
Beneath this rock, at sun-rise on a calm 
And silent morning, I sate down, and there. 
In memory of affections old and true, 
I chisselM out in those rude characters 
Joanna's name upon Ac living stone. 
And I, and all who dwell by my fire-side, 
Have caird the lovely rock, Joanna's Rock.** 



NOTE. 

Xm Cumberlaod and Westmoreland met several la- 
«crlptions upon the native rock which froQ the wasting of 
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lit. 



THERE 18 an £inmence««--t>f these our liillr 
Tbe last that parleys with the setting sun. 
We can behold it from otkr Orchard-seat^ 
And, when at evening we pursue our walk 
Along the public way, this Cliff, so high 
Above us, and so distant in its height, 
Is visible, and often seems to send 
Its own deep quiet to restore our hearts; 
The meteors make of k a favorite haunt; 
The star of Jove, so beai»tiful and Ikrgt:* 



Time, and the rudeness of the workmanship had been m!a« 
taken for Rome* They are withoot doubt Roman. 

The Rot&a, mentioned in this Poem, is the River wliich' 
flowing through tiie Lakes of Orasmere* and Rydole, falls 
into Wynderhiere. On Helm-Crag, the impressive single 
modntain at the head of the vale of Grasmext, is a rock 
which horn moat point»of view, bears a^striksng resemblance 
to an Old Woman cowering. Close by this rock is one of 
those Fissures or Caverns, which in the language of the 
country are caltbd Dungeons. The other mountains either 
Immediately surround the vale of Oratmere, or belong to 
the tame cluster,. 
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In the mid heav'os, is^ never hajf so fair 
As when he shines above it. 'Tis in tmtb 
The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 
And She who dwells with me, whom I have 

lovM 
With such communion, that no place on earth 
Caaever be a solitude to me. 
Hath said,, this lonesome Peak shall bear voj 

Name.. 



'IV, •' ■'» 



A NARROW girdle of rough stones and crags^ 
A rude and natural causeway, interpos'd 
Between the water and a winding slo^ . 
Of copse and tlucket, leaves the eastern shore. 
Of Grasmerc safe in its own privacy. 
And there,, myself and two beloved Friends, 
One calm September morning, ere the mist 
Had altogether yielded to the sun», 
Saunter'd on this retir'd and difficult .way. ; 
—111 suits the road with one in haste, . but we 
Play 'd with our 'time ; and as we stroU'd along,. 
It was our occupation to observe t\ 
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Sufh objects a'^ the waves had toss'd ashore^ 
Feather, or leaf, or weed, or wither'd bough, 
Each on the other heap'd along the litie 
Of the dry wreck. And in our vacant mood, 
No^ seldom did we stop to watch some tuft 
Of dandelion seed or thistle's beard, 
Which, seeming lifeless half, and half Impelled 
By some internal feeling, ^Icimm'd along 
Close to the surface of the lake that lay 
Asleep in a dead calm; ran closely on. 
Along the dead calm lake^ now here, now there. 
In all its sportive wanderings all the while 
Making report of an invisible breeze 
That was its wings, its chariot, and its horse, > 
Its very playmate, and' its moving soul. 
—And often, trifling^with-a privilege 
Alike indulged to all, we paus'd, one now, 
And now the other, to point out, perchance 
To pluck, some flower or water- weed, too fair^ . 
Either to be divided from the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone * 
To its own beauty i Many such there are. 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall plant 
So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named. 
Plant lovelier in its ownretir'd abode 
On Grasmere's beach, than Naid by the side 
Of Grecian*brook, or Lady of the M6re 
Sole 'sitting by the shores of old Romance. 
«— So fired we that sweet morning: ftom'the- 
fields 

Vol. IL N 2- 
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Meanwhile, a noise was heard^ the busy mirdt 
Of Reapers, Men and Womeny Boys and Girls, 
DeKghted much to listen to those sounds. 
And in the fashioo which 1 have descnb'd^ 
Feeding unthinking fancies, we advanced 
Along the indented shore; when suddenly^ 
Throujgh a thin veil of glittering haze, we saw 
Before us on a point of jutting land 
The tall and upright figure of a Man 
AttitM in Peasant's garb, who stood alonc^ 
Angling beside the margin of the lake. • ! 

That way we tum'd our steps ; nor was it lohgi \ 

Ere making ready comments on the sight ' 

Which then we saw, with one and the .^me i 

voice 
We all cried out, that he must be indeed 
An idle man, who thus could lose a day 
Of the mid-harvest, when the labourer's hire 
Is ample, and some little might be stor'd 
Wherewith to cheer him in the winter time. 
Thus talking of that Peasant we approach 'd 
Close to the spot where with his rod and line 
He stood alone, whereat he tum'd his head 
To greet us — ^and we saw a man worn down 
By sickness, gaunt and lean, with sunken cheeks 
And wasted limbs, his legs so long and lean. 
That for my single self I look'd at them, 
Forgetful of the body they sustain'd.- — 
Too weak to labour in the harvest field. 
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The man was using his best skill to gain 
A pittance from the dead unfeeling lake 
lliat knew not of his wants. I will not say 
What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 
The happy idleness of that sweet mom. 
With all its lovely images^ was chang'd 
To serious musing and to self-reproach. 
Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 
What need the1-e is to be reservM in speech. 
And temper all our thoughts with Charity. 
— ^Aerefore, unwilling to forget that day. 
My Friend, Myself, and She who then re- 

ceiv'd 
The same admonishment, have cali'd the place 
By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 
As e'er by nuuiner was given to bay 
Or foreland on a new discovered coast. 
And Point Rash-juocment u the name 

it bears.. 
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V. 



To M. H. 

OUR walk was far among die ancient trees; 
There was no road, nor any woodman^s path,- 
But the thick umbrage checking the wild growth. 
Of weed and sailing, on the soft green turf 
Beneath the branches of Itself had made 
A track which- brought us to a slip of lawn, 
And a small bed of water in the woods. , 
All round this pool both flocks and herds might 

drink 
On its fum margin,, even as from a well 
Or some stone-bason which the Herdsman*!' 

hand 
Had shap'd for their refreshment, nor did sun^ 
Or wind from any quarter ever come. 
But as a blessing to this calm recess, > 
This glade of water and this one green fTeld. 
The spot was made -by Nature for herself: 
The traveHersJcnow it not, and 'twiUtemaiai 
Unknown to them; but it is beautiful; 
And if a man should plant his cottage near, . 
Should sleep beneath the shelter of its trees, . 
And blend its waters with his daily«qfieal. 
He would so love it that in his deatb-hour 
Its image would survive among his thoughts. 
And, therefore, my sweet Mary, this still 

Nook 

With all its beeches we have named from you. 
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MICHAEL. 



A PASTORAL POEM.. 



IF from the public way you turn- your steps 
Up the tumultuous brook of Green-head Gill^ 
You will suppose that with an upright path 
Your feet must struggle; in such bold ascent 
The pastoral mountains-front you, face to fece;. 
But, courage ! for beside that boisterous brook 
The mountains have all open'd out themselves,^ 
And made a hidden valley of their own. 
No habitation there is seen ; but such 
As journey thither find themselves alone 
With a few sheep, with, rocks and stones, and, 

kites 
That overhead are sailing in the sky^ 
It is In truth an utter solitude, 
Nor should I have made mention of this delt 
But for one object which you might pass by,. 
Might see and notice not. Beside the brook 
There is a stragling heap of unhewn stones ! 
And to. that place a story appertains^ 
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WUdb, dioii^kbeaiiganiish*dwid&eTciils, 

Is noc Dofity I deem, fior cbe fireside. 

Or f <rjr the frnnnifr shade. It was the first. 

The earliest of dliose tales dnt qake to me 

Of Shepherib, dwellers in the Tallies, men 

Whom 1 alrca^ lov'd, not verilj 

For dieir own jakes, botfortheficldsandhins 

Where was their occtyatian and abode. 

And hence this Tale, while I was yet a boy 

Cardew of books, yet having felt die power 

Of Natme, by the gende agency 

Of natmal ob^^cts led me on. to SkT 

For passions that were not my own, and thiak 

At nmdom and imper£Bctly indeed 

On man; the heart of man and human hfe;. 

Therefore, although it 6e a Ilikory 

Homtfy and mde, 1 will relate the sanse 

For tbef delight of a few natoral heartty 

And with jet fonder feding, f<a the sake 

Of yomhntl Fdets, wh6 among these Hitfe 

Will be 0)y second self when I- am gone^ 



Upow the Forest-side in Grasmere Vale 
There dwelt a Skej^^ierd,. Michajbl was his. 

name, 
An old man, S4x)ut of heart, and slrong of limb.. 
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His bodily finme had been from youth to sge 
Of an unu9ual strength : his mind was keeii. 
Intense and frugal, apt for all affairs. 
And in his Shepherd's calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Hence he had leam'd the meaning of all wincb. 
Of blasts of every tone, and oftentimes * 
When others heeded not, He heard the Soii& 
Make subterraneous music, like the noise '^- 
Of Bagpipers on distant Highland hills; 
The Shepherd, at such warning, of his Rock 
Bethought him, and he to himself would say 
The winds arc now devising work for me ! 
And truly at all times the storm, that drives ' 
The Traveller to a shelter, summoned him 
Up to the vQountains: He had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists 
That came to him and left him on the heights. 
So liv'd he till his eightieth year was pass'd. 



And grossly that man errs, who should suppose 
That the green Vallies, and the Streams and 

Rocks, 
Were things indifferent to the Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields, where with chearful q>irit8 he had 

breath'd 
The common air) the hills, which he so oft 
Had climb'd with vigorous stops; which bad 

i«ipress*d 
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So many incidents upon his mind 
Of -hardship, skill or courage, Joy or fear; 
Which like a book preserv'd the memorj 
Of the dumb animals, whom he had sav'4. 
Had fed or sheiterM, linking to such acts. 
So grateful in themselves, the certainty 
Of honorable gains; these fields, these; hills 
Which were his living Being, even more 
Than his own Blood — ^what <x>uld .they iessi 

had laid . i 

Strong hold on his^affections, were to bin 
A pleasurable feeling of blind love, 
The pleasure which there is in life itself. 



He -had not pass'd his days in singleness. 
He had a Wife, a comely Matron, old 
Though younger than himself full twenty years. 
She was a woman of a stirring life 
Whose heart was in her house; two wheels 

she had 
Of antique form, this large for spinning wool, 
That small for flax, and iJF one wheel had rest, 
It was because the other was at work. 
The Pair had but one Inmate in their house, 
An only Child, who had been bom to them 
When Michael telling o'er his years began 
To deem that he was old, in Shepherd's phrase, 
With one foclt'in th^ ;grave. This only son, 
;Wit)i ty^,q braye. sheep-dogs tried in n»ny a 

storWif 
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The one of an inestimaUe worth, 
Made all their household. I-may tnily «ay, 
That dicy were as a Proverb in the vale 
For endless industry; When day was gone, 
Atidfvam their occupations out of doors 
The Son and Father were come home, even 
.: then ■ 

Their labour did not cease, unless when all 
Tuni'd to their clieanly suppier-board,and there 
Each with a mess of pottage and skimm'd milk^ 
^te.Tountd- their basket piled with oaten cakes. 
And 'their plain home-made cheese. Yet 

when their meal 
Was ended, Luke, for so the son was nam'd. 
And his old Father, bothlbetook themselves 
To such convenient work, as might employ 
Their hands by the fire^side; perhaps to card 
Wool for the House-wrfe -s spindle, or repair 
Some injury done to sickle, flail, or scythe, 
Or other implement of house or £eld. 



Down from the cieling by the chimney's edge. 
Which in our ancient uncouth country style 
Did with a huge projection overbrow 
Large space beneath, as duly as the light 
Of day grew dim, the House-Wife hung a lamp ; 
An aged utensil, which had perform'd 
Service beyond* all others of its kind. 
Vol. IL O 
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lEarly at eveahg44kkt0m mi kle, 

Soni^iiic Canmide of wmxmoleAHtmm 

Which gomg hy fton fc^f lo jfr hid fiMnl 

Aii4 kft Ike C oifl t jycithfr g^y ptriupr 

Nor ch wf fii lt ypt with otyaco ■■< u M itaffi 

livh^ » life of cagw ifMhutiy • 

And now, when Luke was in his fiuhfcnfli 
• 

llMrt bf lAii Hght ^ drif ^ lup iht^ «m;i 
FVither tMM4 $9iit while )%io iafto the Jiigfat 
IIm He«f»*wtff pUcdber own pccirfar wcrie^ 
JMaking itaicottigc Ar#^4ie tibpthem 
Mnmuir as wJth the sound of auflmnr Aink - 
N<H with A wMc of words, hnt for.che«bB 
Of pVajwiw, which 1 hnaw that I shall gife 
Tq 9umy Mvmg bqw^ I of this La»|p 
^^tbnaJBinutelf; forthertareiMifW '~ 
Wh^setncmories wiH hear whsen to sn^^Tal^ 
Tho light was {jeudocis io its neigfabcNitfhoo^ 
And was a ptiblic Syndbol of the ia6s4 '-r'- i 
The tlirifty Pair had lived. For as it chanced. 
Their Cottage on a plot of rising ground > ^ 
jSioM «ifiglef vnAk Wji^ (ffo^yeot KoithtDld 

South, •;* 

High iniQ.£MBdale4 t^ to lkmmd-ttm(\ 
And Westward to the vittage near te l^t: 
A»i, frwi thh eoiMiaAt Ugh: so Jfgnhur 
And SQ far seen, the House itself hy ali 
Who dwok withk the Hoiitt «f the fata. 
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Both old aMfyMiigt was tm%'A The £V£y^ 

■ 

ThiwUfing on fhrcfii^h mch m fenglh of ycutfir 
Tbe Mrtpherdy if he lov'i) bimseffi mi»t needs 
Have lov'd hiS' Help-mate; bu( to MicfaaelV' 

llkis Son of his-oldage was yet more de tf ' * > 
JEfiect which- might perhaps hovebeetiproducM 
Bf diat inscinctif e tendernessy die same 
Blind Spiriti which is* inutile blood of ail; 
Or thai a child, more d»n all other gifts, 
Jfoings hope with it, and forward-looking 
. itao«ghtS) 

And stitrings of iii^iiidttide, when they 
By tidndeney of nature needs must fail. 
Vnm such, and other causes, to the thoughts 
Of the Old Man his only son was now 
The dearest object that he knew on earA. 
Exceeding was the love he bare to him, 
His Heart imd his Heart's joy ! For oftentimes 
Old Michael, while he was a babe in arms. 
Had done him female service, not alone 
For dalliance and delight, as is the use 
Of Fathers^ but with patient mind enforced 
TO' acts of tenderness ; and he bad rock'd 
His cradle with a woman's gentle liand. 

And in a later time, ere yet the Boy 

Had put on Boy*s attire, did Michael love, 
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Albeit of a stem unbending mindt 
I o have the YGung-one in his ^ght, when he 
Had work by his own door, or when he sate 
Wich sheep before him oa his Shepherd's stoot. 
Beneath diat large old Oak^ whidi near their 

door 
Stood, and from its enormous breadth of shade 
Chosen for the Shearer's coTert frona the sod, 
Thence in our rustic dialect was calPd 
The CLIPF4KG X&££,^ a name which yet it 

bears, 
lliere while they twa were sitting in thjsshade^ 
With others roynd theois earnest all andhlitfae> 
Would Michael exercise his heart widi looks 

m ... .1 

Of fon J correction and reproof bestow'd 
Upon the child, if he disturb'd the sh^p 
By catching at their legs, or with his shouts 
Scar'd them, while they lay stiU boneath tl^ 
shears. 

• 

And when by Hcavcii's goo4. grace the Boj- 

grew up 
A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 
Two steady roses that were five years pld, , 
Then Michael from a winter coppice cut . 
With his own hand a sapling, which he hodp*d 

•Clipping is the word used in the North q£ 
I^ngland for shearing.. 
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Widi Iron, making it thirovghout in .all . 
Due requisites a perfect Shepherd's Staff,, 
And gave it to the Boy ; wherewith equjpp'd, 
He, as a Watchman oftentimqs was plac'i^, . 
At gate or gap, to stem or tvrr^i.this flock,. 
And to his office prematurely call'd 
There stood the urchin, as you will divine^ 
Something between a hindrance and a hielp^ 
And for this cause not always, I b^elieye,. 
Receiving from his Father h^e of praise*. 
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While this good Household thus were ILvxng: 

on 
From day to day, to Michael's ear there came 
Distressful tidings* Long before tb<5 time j • 
Of which i speak, the Shepherd h«l been bound 
In surety for his Brother's So^> a. man . 
Qf an industrious life, an^ ample means. 
But unforeseen misfor^^^^cs suddeply , . 
Had press'd upon h^> and old Michael no^r 
Was &ummon'd<^p discharge the forfeiture, 
A grievous penalty, but little less. 
Than haJ/" his substance* This unlook'd for ' 

claim , ' . M 

At the first hearing, for a moment took 

,YoL. IL O2 
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More ht>pe out of his lifr than he supp^wed 
That any old man ever cx)uld hare k»c. 
As soon as he had gather'd so much strength 
That he could look his trouble in the face^ 
It seem'd that his sole refuge vims to sdl 
A portion of hii patrimonial fields. 
Such was his first resolve; he thought again, 
>\ud his heart fail'd him. ** Isabel i'* said he 
1 wo evenings after he had heard the news, 
** I have been toiling more than seventy yean. 
And in the open sun-shine of God's love 
Have we al] lived| yet if these fields of ours 
Should pass into a Stranger's hand, I think 
Tliat 1 could not lie quiet in my grave. 
Our lot 16 a bard lot 1 the Sun itself 
Has scarcely been more diligent than I^ 
And I have livM to be a fool at laat 
To itiy ovin family. An evil man 
That was, a»*i made an evil choice, if he . 
Were felse to us ; and if he were not fiJse, 
There arc ten thouSiijd to whom loss like Ais 
H^d been no sorrow. I forgive him— but 
'Twere better to be dumb>han to talk dxus: 
When I began, my purpose vi^ to speak 
Of remedies and of a chearful ho|ie. 
Our Luke shall leave us, Isabel; tbt land . 
Shall not go from us, and it shall be ftee ; 
He shall possentt it, free as is the wind 
That passes over it. We have, thou knowest, 
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AhotharKiiMmfln^ he will be 6\sr fnend 
In this distress. He is a prospcfOtis man, 
Thriving in trade» and Luke to hiM shall go, 
And with his kinsman's helpand his own thrift. 
He quickly will repair this loss, and then 
May come again to u». If here he stay, 
What can be done? Where erery one is poor 
What can be gab'd?'' At diis, the Old M^ 

paus'd, 
And Isabel s^te silent, for her mind 
Was busy, looking back into past times. 
There'^ Richard Bateman, thought she to her- 
self. 
He was a parish-boy — lAt the church-doof 
They made a Gadiering for him, shillings, 

pence. 
And half-pennies. Wherewith the neighbotrrs 

bought 
A Basket, which they fillM with Pedlar's wares. 
And wiA tMs Basket on his arm, the Lad 
•Went up to London, faund a Master there, 
Who out of nany those the nmscy Boy 
Togo and overlook his merchandize 
Beyond the seas , where he grew wond'rous rich. 
And left estates and monies to the poor. 
And at his birth-place bqilt a Chapel, floOrM 
With Max1>le which he sent from foreign land^. 
These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 
Pass'd quickly through the mind Of babel, 
AodherfacebrightenM* The Old Man was glad^ 
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And thus resumed. '^ Well ! Isabd, this scheme 
These two days has been meat anddrink to me» 
Far more than we have lost is left us yet. 
—-We have enough — I wish indeed that I 
Were younger^ but this hope is a good hope» 
—Make ready Luke's best garments, of the best 
Buy for him more, and. let us send him forth 
To.4norrow, or the next day, or to-night: 
—If he could go, the Boy should go ta-night.'** 

Here Michael ceasM, and to the fields went 

forth 
With a light heart. The Housewife for five 

days 
Was restless morn and nijght, and all day long. 
Wrought on with her best fingers to prepare 
lliings needful for the journey of her son- 
But Isabel was glad when Sunday came 
To stop her in her work; for,, yichen she laf 
By Michael's side, she for the twq last nights 
Heard him, how he was troubled in his sleep*: 
And when they rose at morning she could see 
That all hi| hopes were gone. That day at 

noon 
Slie said to Luke,, while they two. by them- 
selves 
Were sitting at the door, — " Thou nmst not go^ 
•• We have no other Child but thee to lose, 
^ None to remember — do not go away, 
" For if thou leave thy Father he will dicv'*\ 
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The Lsid made answer widi a jocund yoico^ 
And Isabel, when she had told her fears, 
RecoverM heart. That evening her best fere 
Did she bring forth^ and all together sate 
Like happ J people round a Christmas fire» 

• 

Next moniiBg Isabel resumed her work. 
And all the ensuing week the house appeared 
As chcariul as a grove in Spring: At length 
The expected letter from their Kinsman came^ 
With kind assurances that he would do 
His utmost for the wetfere of the Boy, 
To which requests were added, that forthwith 
He mght be sent t-o him. . Tea. times or more 
The letter vtras read over; Isabel . . 
Went forth to shew it to the neighbours round: 
Nor was there tx that time on English land 
A prouder heart than Luke's. When Isabel 
.Had to her house, retum'd, the Old Man said, 
«* He shall depart ta-morrow." To this word 
The Housewife answered^ talking much of 

things ' 
Which, if at such short notice he should go. 
Would sucely be forgotten. But at length 
She gave consent, and Michael was at case*. 

Near th.e tumultuous brook of Green-head 

GiU, 
lu that deep Valley, Michael had designed 
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To bnild a sheep-fold, and,, before lie heatd* - 
llie tidings of his flidaoclidy loss. 
For this same purpose he had gacher'd up . 
A heap of stanes^ which dose ca the broofc 

side 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 
With Lake that eveningthttherward he walked;. 
And soon as they had readied the place ba 

stopp*d^ 
And thtts the Old Man spake to him. ** M7 

Son! 
To-morrow itiou wilt leaf eme ; wiili ftall hcan 
I look opon thee, for fhoa art the same 

lliat were a pronnse- to jne^cmahy btftb^ 

And all thy life hast been my daily joy* 
I will relate to thee some httle part 
Of our two histories; 'twill do thee good 
When chou art from me, evenif I should speak 
Of things duMi cansttioc know of.-^Aficr thou« 
First cam'st into the world, as it befalls 
1 o new-boro inlafitSi thou didst sleep away 
Two days,, and blessings from thy Fadier'a 

tongne 
Then fell upon thee. Day by day passed on^ 
And still 1 lov'd' thee with encreasihg love. 
Never to living ear came sweeter sounds 
Than when I heard thee by our own fire-side 
First uttering without words a natural tun^, 
WheOcthoui a feeding babe, didst in thy joy 
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fling at diy Mother'f bneast Mkmdi foIlow'A 

fBondiy 
And in the open fields my life was passM, 
And in themoDntaioi; elte I think that tlKMi * ' 
Hadst been brought epupoa&yfiither*t kaee< 
•M^Boewewcrephjaiates, Ldce! Among thcM 

Wlb, 
As well thou know'st, in tis the old and fomg 
Have played togetbec, nor with me didsl thott 
Ijack mj pAetrare which a B^ can IcnoW.**' 
•Luke bad a maalj bout^ but ai thete wbWIa 
«t cofab'd klond; Uie Old Man gnap'd bis 

hand, 
And vuAi-i^-^Vhf^ dn not triie it to^ tee " 
That these are things of which I neednot speak, 
^— -Ewen t<» die utmoat i hajve icco 1M> die^ 
A Icindjuid a good Father; andheran 
I but repey a gift which I m^ftseif 
Aeoetv'd at-edieis fcoodst for, diovgh now cU 
Beyond the common life of man, I still 
Remember them who toy'd me in mf youth. 
todiot tbtem^eqp tdgetber; here ^y )w*d 
As all their Forefathers had done, and when 
At length dmr time was conie, they wane Ml 

To give their bodies to die fmnily mould, 
I widiVt tbat Aaa diould'jt live the Ufa Iboy 

But *tis a long time lo l^ofcliacl: my Sm, 
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And see so licde gain from sixty yean* : 
These fields were burthen'd when tbey came 

tojED'e; . ■ ;'..••■'.. 
*TiUI.wasf(Xtjr yearsiofagCynotmoiaBi! r. \ 
Than half of my inheritance 'was :ihnie«i 
ItoU'd and tdil'd ; Godbless'dmem my Work, 
And till these three weeks past the landf* was 
' -firce;:. 'j! ' r" .•'« .'/ -iU ;■. '- * 
TT-It looks as if it Jiever could codiilvi < r ;• i 
Ailodtcr!Mast^, Heaven'forgiveifae^il;i]ke,= 
If I judge ilk for thee, butf if seems gaod>^ 
That thou shoiild'st go." lAcithb Uie Old 

Man paus*dy 
Then pointing to the - stones near whidi fhey 

./-SjtOodf '•■■'•' ..,...;.,..,... .. . ^ 

Thus^ after a short silence rhe.re8DmHlj>->->* i 
<* This was a work for us, and now^ my SbOy 
It is a work for ipe. 1 rBiit, . lay one 8toiie»+«*. 
Jiere, hf it for me, Luke, iitnth thine own 

hands. 
I for the purpose brought thee to this place. 
}^ajr, Boy^-be of gooflhope;-^we bodiiknay 

live .J !«.!.;-. • 'i! 5! 

To see a better day. At eigbty-lbur • 
I still am strong and stout; — do thou thy part, 
I will do mine^ — ►I will begin dgain'; • 
With mafiy tasks that wero resign'd* to .thee; 
Up to the heights, and in among the. storms, 
WiJililiivithoil^t/thfif^i^oragaMi,* yididoii' :t . 
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All works which- 1 was wont to do alone 
Before I knew thy face, — Heaven bless thee. 

Boy! 
Thy heart dbese two weeks has been be«itin|; 

fast 
With many hopes — it should be so— yes- 
yes — 
I knew that thou coutd'st never have a wish 
To leave mei Luke> thou hast been bound to mc 
Only by links of love, when thou art gone 
What will be left to us ! — But, I forget 
My purposes. Lay now the comer«stone, 
As I requested, and hereafter, Luke, 
WJMin thou art goae away, should jevil men 
Be thy companions, let this Sheep-fold be 
Thy anchor and thy shield ; amid all fear 
And all temptation, let it be to thee 
An emblem of the life thy Fathers liv*d, 
Who being innocent, did for that cause 
Bestir them in good deeds. Now, fare thee 

well — 
When thou retum'st, thou in this place wilt see 
A work which is not here, a Covenant 
'Twill be between us — but whatever fate 
Befall thee, I shall love thee to the last, 
And bear thy memory with me to the grave. 
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The Shepherd ended here; and Luke stoop'd 
down, 
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And as his Father had requested, laid 
The first stone of the sheep.fold; at the sight 
The Old Man's grief broke from hiiii,to his heart 
He press'd his Son, he kissed him, and wept; 
And to the House together they retumM. 



Next morning, as had been resolv'd, the Boy 
Began his journey, and when he had reach'd 
The public Way, he put on a bold face; 
And all the Neighbours as he pass'd their doors 
Came forth, with wishes and with farewell 

pray*rs, 
lliat follow*d him till he was out of tight. 



A good Report did from their Kinsman come» 
Of Luke and his well-doing-, and the Boy 
Wrote loving letters, full of wondVous new«. 
Which, as the Housewife phras'd it, were 

throughout 
The prettiest letters that were ever seen. 
Both parents read them with rejoicing hearts. 
So, many months pass'd on : And once again 
The Shepherd went about his daily work 
With confident and chearful thoughts ; and now 
Sometimes when he could find a leisure hour 
He to that valley took his way, and there 
Wrought at the sheep-fold. Meantime Luke 

began 
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To slacken in his duty, and at length 
He in the dissolute city gave himself 
To evil courses ; ignominy and shame 
Fell on him, so that he was driven at last 
To &eek a hiding-place beyond the seas. 



Tliere is a comfort in the strength of love ; 
JTwill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would break the heart:— Old Michael found 

it so. 
I have convers*d with more than one who well 
Remember the Old Man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news. 
His bodily frame had been from youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still look'd up upon the sun, < 
^nd listened to the wind ; and as before 
Perform'd all kinds of labour for his sheep. 
And for the land his small inheritance. 
And to that hollow Dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had need, *Tis not forgotten yet 
The pity which was tlien in every heart 
For the Old Man — and *tis believ'd by all 
That many and many a day he thither went 
And never lifted up a single stone. 
There, by the Sheep-fold, sometimes was he 

seen 
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Sitting alone, with that hn ^thfiil Dog, 
llien old, beside him, lying at his feet. 
'^I'hc length of full seven years from time to time 
He at the building of this Sheep-fold wrought 
And left the work xinfinish'd when he died* 



'riiree years, or little more, did Isabel, 
Survive her Husband: At her death the estate 
Was sold, and went into a Stranger'a band. 
The Cottage, which was »am'd the Evening 

Star, 
Is gone, the ploughdiarc has been through die 

ground 
On which it stood; great changes have b^il 

wrought 
In all the neighbourhood, yet the Oak is left 
7 hat grew beside their door; and the remaiai 
Of the unfinished Sheep-fold may be seen 
Beside the boistcrousbrook of Green head Gill. 



NOTES. 



KoTX to tlie Tkox V, V. I .p. 95^^— This Poem ou^t to hayt 
keen preceded by an introductory Poem> which I faare been pre* 
^mcd from writing hf never having felt myself in a mood 
when it was probable that I should write it well.— >The character 
which I have here introduced speaking is sufficiently common* 
The Reader %viU perhaps have a general notion of it, if he hat 
ever known a man, a Captain of a small trading vessel for ex- 
ample, who being past the middle age of life, had retired upon 
ftn aaftuity, or small Independent Income, to some i^tUge or 
country town ^ which Im was not a nadve, or in which he had 
not been accustomed to live. Such men having little to do become 
trtduloosMMi talkative from indolence | and fiom the Mmfe 
Mttse, and other pn-dlsposing causes by which it is pcobaUt 
that such men ma^ have been affe€Ud, they are prone to super- 
•tition. On which account it appeared to me proper to select a 
character like this, to exhibit some of the general laws by wluch 
euperstitioB. acts upon the mind. Superstitious men art almost 
Stfways men of slow fMultiet and deep feelings, their minds are 
not loose but adhesive j they have a reasonable share of imagi- 
nation, byii^ich word-f mean the faculty which produces im- 
pressive effects out of simple elements ; but they are utterly 
destitute of fancy, the power by which pleasure and surprise 
are excited by sudden varieties of situation, and by accumulated 
imagery. 

It was my wish in this Poem to shew the manner in which 
such men cleave to the same ideas ; and to follow the turns of 
passion, always different, yet not palpably different, by which 
their conversation is swayed. I had two objects to attain ; first, 
to represent a picture which should not be unimpressive yet con- 
sistent with the character that should describe it ; secondly, 
while I adhered to the style in which such persons described, to 
take care that words, which in their minds are impregnated 
with passion^ shouU likewiu convey passion to Readers who 
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tre not accastomed to sympatBise with men feeling In thac 
manner or using fuch language. It feemcd to me that thU 
might be done by calling in the assistance of Lyrical and rapid 
Metre. It was necessary that the Poem, to be natural, should 
in reality move slowly ; yet I hoped, that, by the aid of the 
Metre, to those who should at ali enter into the spirit of the 
Poem, it would appear to move quickly. The Reader will have 
the kindness to excuse this note, as 1 am sensible that an latro- 
ductory Poem is necessary to give this Poem- its full effect* 

Upon this occasion I will request permission to add a few 
words closely connected with the Thorn, and many other Por 
cmf ia these Volumes. There is a numerous class of readers 
who imagine that the same words cannot be repeated without 
tautology : This is a gre^i error t Virtual tautology is much 
oftener produced by using different words when the meaning la 
exactly the same. Words, a Poet^s words more particularly^ 
ought to be weighed in the balance of feeling, and not measured 
by the space which they oceapy upon paper. For the Reader 
cannot be too often reminded, that Poetry is Passion ; it is the 
History or Science of Feelings.. Now every man musrknow^ 
that an attempt is rarely made to communicate impassion* 
ed feelings, without something of an accompanying consci- 
ousness of the inadequateness of our own powers, or the de* 
ficiendes of language. During such efforts there will be a craving 
In the mind* and as long as it is unsatisfied, the Speaker will cling 
to the same words or words of the same character. There are 
also various other reasons why repetition and apparent tautology 
are frequently beauties of the highest kind. Among the chief of 
these reasons is the interest which the mind attaches to words^ 
not only as symbols of the passion, but as things, active and efE- - 
dent, which are of themselves part of the passion. And further, 
from a spirit of fondness, exultation, and gratitude, the mind 
luxuriates in the repetition of words,, which appear successfully 
to communicate its feelings. The troth of these remarks might 
be shewn by innumerable passages from the Bible^ and from the 
iiapaiii^ped Poetry of every natioiu . 
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<f Awake, awake Deborah: awake, av/ake, utter a song: 
Arise Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of Abi- 
Aoam. 

«* At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her feef, he 
bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 

Why is his Chariot so long in coming ? Why tarry the 
Wheels of his Chariot?''— Judges, Chap. 5th. Verses 12th 
ayth, and part of the 28th.— See alto the whole of that tumultu- 
ous and wonderful Poem. 

Note to the Ancient Marinkb, V. I. p. 13.— I cannot 
refuse myself the gratification of informing such Readers as may 
have been pleased with this Poem, or with any part of it, that 
they owe their pleasure in some sort to me j as the Author was 
himself very desirous that it should be suppressed. This wisli 
had arisen from a consciousness of the defects of the Poem^ 
apd from a knowledge that many persons had been much dia- 
pleased with it. The Poem of my friend has indeed great de« 
fects ; first, that the principal person has no distinct character^ 
either in his profession of ikbriner, or as a human being who» 
having been long under die controul of supernatural impressions^ 
might be supposed himself to partake of aomething supernatu- 
ral 3 sscondly, that he ^|fit Hot act, but is continually acted 
upon 3 thirdly, that the events having.no necessary connection, 
do not produce each other; and lastly, that the imagery is some- 
what too laboriously accumulated. Yet the Poem contains ma- 
ny delicate touches of passion, and indeed, the passion 19 every 
where true to Nature j a great number of the stanzas present 
beautiful images, and are expressed with unusual felicity of lan- 
guage ; and the versification, though the Metre is itself unfit 
for long poems, is harmonious and artfully varied, exhibiting 
the utmost powers of that Metre, and every variety of which it it 
capable. It therefore appeared to me, that these several merits 
(the first of which, namely that of the passion, is of the highest 
kind) gave to the Poem a value which is not often possessed by 
better Poems. On this account J requested, •£ my frieiMi t« 
permit me to republish it* 
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Note to the Poem on Revisiting the Wye, V. I. p. 
7^j...I have not ventured to call this Poem an Ode ; but it vrat 
written vvith a hope that in the transitions, and the i npauioned 
imitic of the versification would be found the principal requisites 
of that species of composition. 

Notes to the Poem of the Brotbebs. Vol. ii. 

Note i. Page 25, line 15. ** There were two Springs that 
bubbled side by side/* The impressive circumftance here descri- 
bed actually took place some years ago in this country, upon an 
eminence called Kidstow Pike, one of the highest of the moun- 
tains that surround Hawes-water. The summit of the Pike 
was stricken by lightning, and every trace of one of the foun- 
tuns disappeared while the other continued to flow as before. 

Note 2. Page 27, line it. ** The thought of death sits easy 
on the man," &c. There is not any thing more worthy of re- 
mark in the manners of the inhabitants of these mountains, 
than the tranquillity, I might say indifference, with which they 
think and talk upon the subject iSPtatb. Some of the coun- 
try church yards, as here described, do not contain a single 
tombstone, and most of them haveJ^Jcry small number. 

Notes to the Poem of Michael. 
Note i. Page 159, line 12, <« There's Richard Bateman,** 
iec» The Story alluded to here is well known in the country. 
The Chapel is called Ings Chapel ; and is on the right hand 
side of the road leading from Kendal to Ambleside. 

Note 2. Page 162, line i. " had designM to 

build a Sheep-fo!d,** &c. It may be proper to inform some rea- 
ders, that a sheep-fold in these mountains is an unroofed build- 
ing of stone walls with different divisions. It is generally pla- 
ced by the side of a brook for the convenien'^e of washing the 
^ sheep ; but it is also useful as a shelter for them, and as a place 
to drive them into, to enable the shepherds conveniently to sin- 
gle out one ox moT4 for ati^ ^ac\^^>3\at ^mt'^^^ 
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